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"  AMERICA'S  FRIENDS  "  HAIL  NEW  TREATY. 

 ^  

PRESIDENT  VISCOUNT  KANEKO,  PRINCE  TOKUGAWA, 
AMBASSADOR    O'BRIEN    AND    MANY  OTHERS 
CELEBRATE  A  PACT  THAT  DRAWS 
AMERICA  AND  JAPAN  CLOSER 
IM  FRIENDSHIP. 


(From  tbe  Japan  Times  of  May  2,  1911.) 

The  America's  Friends  Association  and  members  present,  arranged  alpha- 
gave  a  dinner  last  evening  at  the  Im-  betically:— 

perial  Hotel  in  commemoration  of  Uie  Mr.  M.  Abe,  Mr.  Sakatsuka,  Mr. 
new  treaty  recently  conduded  between  T.  Akiyama,  Mr.  S.  Ando,  Mr.  Charles 
America  and  Japan.  The  function  J.  Amell,  Mr.  N.  Ariga,  Mr,  T.  Asa- 
was  a  brilliant  success,  being  attended  ,  buki,  Prof.  E.  Asada,  Mr.  H.  Bekke, 
by  more  than  thirty  quests  and  120  Mr.  U.  Beppu,  Mr.  D.  H.  Blake,  Dr. 
members,  and  constituted  in  its  way  a  E.  S.  Bogert,  M^.  G.  Bowles,  Mr.  G.  W. 
most  eloquent  demonstration  of  the  un-  Brown,  Lt  N.  W.  Can^MUM^,  Mr.  M. 
changed  friendly  relations  viildi  bind  Ghiwaki,  Mr.  S.  Chnjo,  Mr.  John  K. 
the  great  Republic  and  tbe  Island  Em-  Caldwell,  Mr.  T.  Dan,  Mr.  H.  W.  Deni- 
pire.  Hie  decorations  of  the  banquet  son,  Mr.  H.  A.  Ensworth,  Hon.  J. 
hall  and  the  delicacies  on  the  table  F.  Fort,  Mr.  E.  W.  Frazar,  Mr. 
were  in  full  keeping  with  the  occasion.  K.  Fukui,  Mr.  S.  Fukukita,  Mr.  H. 

The  principal  guests  of  the  evening  Fukudca,  Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  Mr. 
were  H.E.  Marquis  K<miura,  Minister  J.  B.  J.  GiUbs,  Rev.  D.  C.  Green,  Mr. 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  H.E.  Ambas-  J.  Hagiwara,  Mr.  M.  Hagiwara,  Mr, 
sador  O'Brien,  who  in  due  course  pro-  H.  Kara,  Mr.  N.  Hashiguchi,  Mr.  A. 
posed  respectively  the  health  of  the  Hayashi,  Mr.  N.  Hayashi,  Mr.  T.  Hi- 
President  of  the  United  States  and  nata,  Mr.  S.  Hishida,  Lt  W.  T.  Hoad- 
of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  which  was  1^,  Mr.  Y.  H<mda,  Mr.  F.  W.  Home, 
re^nded  to  most  enthusiasticaUy  in  Mr.  R.  Ichinomiya,  Mr.  H,  Igarashi; 
eadi  case.  President  Viscount  Kane-  H.  E.  Admiral  Baron  G.  Ijuin,  Mr.  G. 
ko  next  spoke  in  welcome  of  Ihe  guests,  Imai,  Mr.  K.  J.  Imanishi,  Mr.  K.  Isa- 
followed  by  others  the  substance  of  ka,  Mr.  S.  Isawa,  Mr.  K.  Ishii,  Mr. 
whose  addresses  is  given  below.  The  C.  Isono,  Mr.  K.  Iwahara,  Mr.  E.  C- 
company  broke  up  at  about  midnight  Jones,  Mr.  T.  Kamiya,  Baron  N,  Kan- 
The  following  ar^  th^  names  of  gne^  da,  Viscount  K.  Kandco,  Mr.  N.  Kw- 


zaki,  Mr.  T.  Kato,  Mr.  J.  Katori,  Mr.  John  McKim,  Dr.  J.  G.  Mcllroy,  Baron 
J.  R.  Kennedy,  Mr.  J.  Kimura,  Mr.  E.  T.  Megata,  Mr.  Paul  Messer,  Mr.  C. 
Kinoshita,  Mr.  H.  Kobayashi,  Mr.  S.  Minoda,  Mr.  K.  Minoura,  Mr.  Y.  Mi- 
Kurachi,  H.  £.  Vi&count  Okabe,  Mr.  shima,  Mr.  K.  Mochizuki,  Mr.  I.  Mod. 
E.  OkamotOy  Mr.  B.  Okura,  Mr.  H.  Mr.  A.  Morimoto,  Mr.  S.  Nagasaki, 
Omoriy  Mayor  Ozaki,  Gapt.  H.  H.  Pat-  Mr.  A.  Nakamnra,  Mr.  G.  Narikawa, 
tison,  Mr.  P.  F.  Rogers,  Mr.  T.  Saito,  Mr.  W.  Natori,  Mr.  S.  Nemoto,  Mr. 
Mr.  T.  Sakai,  Mr.  N.  Sakurai,  Mr.  G.  Noma,  Mr.  Y.  Nomura,  Mr.  S. 
bara.  Baron  M.  Matsudaira,  Mr,  H.     Ogawa,  Mr.  D.  Sugawara,  Mr.  Geo.  T. 

Summerlin,  Dr.  G.  V.  Stnmg,  Prof. 
T.  J.  Swift,  Baton  K.  TakiOiaahi, 
Banm  K.  Takahira,  Mr.  N.  Takata, 
Mr.  S.  Takata,  Capt.  I.  Takeshita, 
Commander  S.  Takeuchi,  Mr.  T.  Take- 
zawa,  Mr.  Tamaki,  Mr.  T.  Tanaka, 
Prof.  H,  T.  Terry,  H.E.  Prince  Toku- 
gawa,  Mr.  E.  T<^tomi,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Tredwell,  Mr.  S.  Tsnkahara,  Admiral 
Baron  S.  Uriu,  Mr.  Van  Baalen,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Wetmore,  Dr.  W.  S.  Worden, 
Mr.  S.  Yamaguchi,  Mr.  U.  Yamamura,- 
Mr.  H.  Yamawaki,  Mr.  K.  Yamazaki, 
Mr.  U.  Yanajdya,  Mr.  U.  Yoneyama^ 
Mr.  I.  Yoshida,  Mr.  Y.  Yoshida,  Mr. 
H.  Yoshii,  Mr.  M.  Zumoto. 

PRESroENT   KANEKO'S  SPEECH 
FOBEIGN  If  INISTEB  KOMUlU, 

who  has       elevated  from  Const  to  Xarqnis.  "  YoiTr  £x<^l]encies  and  Gentlemen : 

  "We  have  assembled  here  to-n^ht  to 

Thomas  Sammons,  Mr.  O.  Sasano,  Mr.  celebrate  the  conclusion  of  the  new 

S.  Sawabe,  Mr.  H.  Sawada,  Mr.  G.  H.  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 

Scidmore,  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  Japan,    and    to    tender    our  sincere 

Mr.  R.  Seita,  Mr.  Y.  Senshiu,  Mr.  S.  thanks  to  the  representatives  of  the 

Seshita,  Baron  £.  Shibnsawa,  Mr.  S.  two  nations.     We  are  informed  that 

Shimidzu,  Mr.  O.  Shinoda,  Capt.  John  the  time   from   the  signinic  of  the 

H.  Shipley,  Mr.  H.  Shngyo,  Mr.  K.  treaty  by  the  United  States  Goveia- 

Su^'mura,  Mr.  K.  Sn^awa,  Mr.  G.  E.  ment  to  the  approval  by  the  Senate, 

Lake,  Rev.  C.  ]\IcCauley,  Mr.  0.  Ma-  wa?.  only  two  days;  this  could  never 

jima,  Mr.  E.  Masuda,  Mr.  J.  Matsu-  have  been  done  had  not  the  American 

Matsttura,  Bishop  McDowell,  Rt.  Rev.  Government   and   people  entertained 


cordial  feelings  toward  Japan  and  the 
Japanese;  and  moreover  the  United 
States  was  the  first  of  all  the  Powers 
to  con(;}ude  t^is  revised  treaty. 


VI800UKT  KAKBKO, 
Piwid«Bt  of  the  AmmMs  PrMs  AiioeiaUoa 


-  *  T   •    I  I 

"In  our  international  history,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  have  had 
peculiar  and  felicitous  relations.  In 
the  past,  the  United  States  was  tiie 
first  to  introduce  Japan  to  the  family 
of  nations;  in  the  present,  the  United 
States  is  again  the  first  to  conclude  the 
new  treaty;  and,  as  for  the  future,  I 
am  quite  safe  in  baying  that  the 
United  States  wiU  be  'Uie  first  in  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen.* 

"The  object  of  our  Association  is  to 
make  the  Japanese  and  Americans 
commingle  and  exchange  ideas  so  as 
to  cultivate  a  stiU  warm  and  more 


t  riendly  feeling  between  them,  and, 
by  so  doing,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
Governments  to  cem^  the  two  na- 
tions closer   and   firmer  tiian  ever 

* 

before. 

"However,  since  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  recently  assumed  im- 
portant positions  on  the  Pacific,  an  ir- 
ritaticm  arises  now  and  tiien  in  oor 
international  affairs,  and  sudi  an  oc- 
currence is  but  a  national  consequence 
of  the  status  of  the  two  nations.  But 
ruch  irritation,  if  it  be  handled  fairly 
and  rightly,  will  bring  to  the  surface 
Uie  inner  and  latrat  warm  feelings  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  two  peoples.  A 
cloudy  day  makes  the  sunshine  bright- 
er— so  £n  occasional  irritation  in  in- 
ternational affairs  binds  together  two 
nations  more  firmly  and  more  friendly 
than  before. 

"Our  Association  is  compared  of 
those  of  us  who  have  eitheir  studied  or 
resided  in  America;  therefore,  we  are 
loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty  by  birth- 
right, and  true  friends  of  America  by 
residence  and  edueaticm.  Witihin  the 
part  few  years,  the  pecq^le  of  America 
and  Japan  have  been  much  irritated 
by  those  groundless — criminal — talks 
of  war  between  two  friendly  nations. 
Every  time  such  rumors  were  circulat- 
ed, our  Asaoeiaticm  has  endeavored  to 
stop  the  pens  of  mischievous  writers 
and  to  muKzk  the  mouths  of  the  peace- 
breakers. 

"America  and  Japan  are  territorial- 
ly separated,  but  are  connected  by  the 
oonutton  watm  of  the  Pacific  Ooean. 
To  ke^  peace  cm  the  Pacific  ia  the 


zfiki.  Mr.  T.  Kato.  y\v,  J.  Katoii.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Kennedy.  Mi.  J.  Kinuira,  Mi.  E. 
Kinoshita,  Mr.  H.  Kobayashi,  Mr.  S. 
Kurachi,  H.  E,  Viscount  Okabe,  Mr. 
E.  Okamoto,  Mr,  B.  Okura,  Mr.  H, 
Omori,  ^layor  Ozaki,  Capt.  H.  H.  Pat- 
tirn.n.  Mr.  V,  V.  Roo'er.^,  .Alt.  T.  Saito. 
Mr.  T.  Sakai,  Mr.  N.  Sakurai.  Mr. 
bara,  Baron  M.  Matsudaira,  Mr.  H. 


FOEEIGX  MINISTER  KOMI  RA, 
w)io  has  been  elevated  froni  Count  to  lfar(|iiis. 


Thomas  Sammon?,  Mr.  O.  Sasano.  Mr. 

S;rsval>e.,  Mr  II.  Sa\v;i<i:i.  Mi.  C.  H. 
Scidmore.  M  v.  Aiontuomery  Schuyler. 
Mr.  R.  Seita,  Mr.  Y.  Senshiu,  Mr.  S. 
Seshita,  Baron  E.  Shibusawa,  Mr.  S. 
Shimidzu,  Mr.  O.  Shinoda,  Capt.  John 

H.  Shiplev,  Mr.  H.  Shujryo,  Mr.  K. 
Sn?j:niura.  M  r.  K.  Su^rawa.  !\Ir.  d.  E. 

I.  ake,  Re\.  C  Mc(\iu!e\,  .Mi.  O.  Ma- 
jima,  Mr.  E.  Masuda,  Mr.  J.  Mat&u- 
Matsuura,  Bishop  McDowell,  Rt.  Rev, 


John  McKim,  Dr.  J.  G.  Mtllroy.  Baron 
T.  Me.uata.  Air.  Paul  Messer,  Mr.  C. 
Minoda,  Mr.  K.  Minoura,  Mr.  Y.  Mi- 
shima.  Mr.  K.  Mochizuki,  Mr.  I.  Moii. 
Mr.  A.  Morimoto,  Mr,  S.  Nagasaki, 
Mr.  A.  Nakamnra,  Mr.  G.  Narikawa, 
Mr.  W.  Xatori,  Air.  S.  Nemoto,  Mr. 
G.  Noma.  :\Ii.  V.  Nomura,  Mr.  S. 
Ogawa,  Mr,  D.  Sugawara,  Mr.  Geo,  T. 
Summerlin,  Dr.  G.  V.  Strong,  Prof. 
T.  J,  Swift,  Baron  K.  Takahashi, 
Baron  K.  Takahira,  Mr.  N.  Takata, 
Mr.  S.  Takata,  Capt.  I.  Takeshita, 
Commander  S.  Takeuehi.  Air.  T.  Take- 
zawa,  Mr.  Tamaki,  Mr.  T,  Tanaka, 
Prof.  H,  T.  Terry,  H.E.  Prince  Toku- 
gawa.  Mr.  E.  Tokutomi,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Tredwell.  Mr.  S.  Tsukahara.  A(imiral 
Pj;ron  S.  Uriu.  Mi.  V'an  Raalen,  Air. 
C.  V;.  Wetmoi-e,  !>r.  W.  S,  Worden, 
Mr.  S.  Yamaguchi,  Mr.  U.  Yamamura, 
Mr.  H.  Yamawaki,  Mr.  K.  Yanf»a^aki, 
Mr.  U.  Yanagiyfi,  Mr.  U.  Yoneyama, 
Mr.  T.  Yoshida.  Air.  Y.  Vo.shiila,  Air. 
11.  Yoshii,  Ah.  AI.  Zumoto. 

I^ESIDENT    IvANEKO's  SPEKCH 

"Yorr  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen: 

"We  have  assembled  here  to-night  to 
celebrate  the  conclu.sion  of  the  new 
treaty  lietween  t'le  T'nited  States  and 
.Japan,  and  to  tendei*  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  representatives  of  the 
two  nations.  We  are  informed  that 
the  time  from  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  o,  the  United  States  Govetti- 
nient  tr^  t!:e  approval  h\  t'le  S.Mate, 
w'i-y.  v,n\y  two  (iav.s;  this  could  never 
have  been  done  had  not  the  American 
Government    and    people  entertained 


cordial  feelings  toward  Japan  and  the 
Japanese ;  and  moreover  the  United 
States  was.  the  first  of  all  the  Powers 
to  con(;}ude  this  revised  treaty. 


VrSCJOCNT  KANEKO, 
President  of  the  America^  Friends  Association 


"in  our  international  history,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  have  had 
peculiar  and  felicitous  relations.  In 
the  past,  the  United  States  was  the 
first  to  introduce  Japan  to  the  famil> 
of  nations;  in  the  present,  the  United 
States  is  again  the  first  to  conclude  tlie 
new  treaty;  and,  as  for  the  future,  I 
am  quite  safe  in  paying  that  the 
United  States  will  be  'the  first  in  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen.' 

**The  object  of  our  Assoeiati(ni  is  to 
make  the  Japanese  and  Americans 
commingle  and  exchange  ideas  so  as 
to  cultivate  a  still  warm  and  more 


Iriendly  feeling  between  them,  and, 
by  so  doing,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
Governments  to  cement  the  two  na- 
tions closer  and  firmer  than  ever 
before. 

"However,  since  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  recently  assumed  im- 
portant positions  on  the  Pacific,  an  ir- 
ritation arises  now  and  then  in  our 
international  affairs,  and  such  an  oc- 
currerice  is  hr.t  a  national  c<»nse4uenL'e 
(;i  the  statu.^  of  the  two  nations.  But 
.  uch  ii  ritation,  if  it  be  handled  fairly 
and  rightly,  will  bring  to  the  surface 
the  inner  and  latent  warm  feelings  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  two  peoples.  A 
cloudy  da>  makes  the  sunshine  brij^ht- 
cr — so  i-n  occasional  ii-ritation  in  in- 
ternational affairs  binds  together  two 
nations  more  firmly  and  more  friendly 
than  before, 

"Our  Association  is  composed  of 
those  of  us  who  have  eulieii  studied  or 
resided  in  America;  tiiererore.  we  are 
loyal  subjects  of  His  Alajesty  by  birth- 
right, and  true  friends  of  America  by 
residence  and  education.  Within  the 
past  few  years,  the  people  of  America 
and  Japan  have  been  much  irritated 
b>  those  si'roundles;  —  criminal— talks 
of  war  between  two  friendly  nations. 
Every  time  such  rumors  were  circulat- 
ed, our  Association  has  endeavored  to 
stop  the  pens  of  mischievous  writers 
and  to  muzzle  the  mouths  of  the  peace- 
breakers. 

"America  and  Japan  are  territorial- 
ly separated,  but  are  connected  by  the 
common  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
To  keep  peace  on  the  Pacific  is  the 


fcommon  duty  of  the  two  nations.  If 
we  are  separated,  the  Pacific  will  be 
in  danger;  if  united  we  stand,  its 
peace  is  for  forever  maintained!  The 
true  grandeur  of  nations  is  not  only 
in  the  glory  of  war,  hat  in  the  en* 
joyment  of  peace!  Let  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  act  as  guardian  of  the  Pacific 
at  night;  and  the  Risinji:  Sun  watch 
its  peacse  by  day.  Day  and  night, 
hand  in  hand,  let  America  and  Japan 
perfom  in  harmony  their  nmgnani- 
moos  dut>-." 

H.E.  Mr.  O'Brien's  Address. 

"Mr.  President,  Your  Excellency  and 
GenUemen: — ^It  is  a  gratifying  experi- 
ence to  have  another  opportunity  to 
join  with  your  Society  on  an  occasion 
given  up  to  friendly  festivities.  It  is 
not  my  first  experience  in  such  hos- 
pitality, and  while  I  am  deeply  thank- 
ful for  the  favors  in  the  past  and 
the  present,  I  hope  to  have  other  op- 
portunities  of  a  like  kind  in  the  fu- 
ture, for  which  honors,  however,  I  will 
reserve  my  expression  of  thanks.  The 
present  union  will  be  memorable  be- 
cause the  oceasim  which  calls  you  to- 
gether is  not  only  unusual  hut  an  ex- 
tremely happy  one. 

"No  one  needed  to  be  told  that  Japan 
expected  her  outstanding  treaties  to 
come  to  an  end  during  the  current 
year,  hut  it  had  been  discovered  that 
through  a  curious  condition  attadied 
to  the  ratification  of  the  existing  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  the  expiration 
was  postponed  to  a  year  later.  As  it 
was  necessary  for  Japan  to  renew  ex- 


isting treaties,  if  possible  without  de- 
lay, and  as  the  parliament  of  the  coun- 
try had  provided  for  an  important 
change  in  her  commercial  system  to 
take  effect  in  July  next»  it  was  a  bitter 
disi^pointment  to  be  confronted  with 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  that 
another  year  must  elapse  before  the 
treaty  with  that  country  could  be 
brought  to  an  end.   This  situation  was 


H.^  MR.  TS0ICAS  1.  0>BBI£N, 
Amsrican  Antlmiidor. 


embarrassing  in  the  extreme,  not  mere- 
ly because  of  the  continuance  of  the 
American  treaty  for  the  further  period, 
but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  nego- 
tiating with  other  Powers  under  sudi 
circumstances.  No  fault  could  have 
been  found  by  Japan  if  the  United 
States  had  adhered  to  her  decision — 
no  fault,  in  fact,  was  found. 
^'Under  these  eonditi<niB»  so  late  as 


in  Kovember  last.  President  Taft,  as 
BUi^t  have  been  eiq^ected  from  a 
broad  and  generous-minded  gentleman 

and  a  conspicuous  and  declared  friend 
of  Japan,  announced  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  United  States  stood 
ready  to  yield  the  question  of  time 
mod  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  in  sub- 
stitution *f  or  the  old. 

**When  it  is  recalled  that  a  commer- 
cial treaty  of  high  importance,  involv- 
ing questions  of  great  technical  diffi- 
culty, was  thereupon  n^tiated,  sign- 
ed and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  in  two  montiis,  during  a 
period  when  unceasing  demands  were 
being  made  upon  the  President  anJ 
Department  of  State  in  other  matters, 
—it  will,  be  seim  that  the  business  was 
entexed  upcm  and  conducted  in  a 
friendly  and  generous  iqpirit  and  with- 
out those  technicalities  and  excuses  for 
delay  which  are  sometime  resorted  to. 

^Beyond  this,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the'  Committee  on  Foreign  Bela- 
ti«mB  of  tiie  Smate  omndered  and 
favorably  reported  the  treaty  within 
less  than  two  days,  and  that  the  Senate 
ratified  it  practically  without  debate, 
with  no  unnecessary  delay,  and  with- 
out a  dissenting  v<nee.  It  pxofes  that 
the  labor  and  proration  of  the  Pre- 
sident  and  Secretary  of  State  in  ad- 
vance of  the  submission  must  have 
been  earnest,  unceasing  and  sincere, 
and  this,  indeed,  was  the  case. 

''Since  yon  have  adverted  to  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  President,  to  so  compliment- 
ary a  way,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  have 
amplified  the  actual  facts  as  I  have 


just  done,  and  happily  in  doing  so,  no 
eoaMmee  is  vi^ated^-in  fact  it  is  a 
matter  of  history.  That  Japan  was 
benefitted,  I  need  not  say-^that  she  is 
grateful,  I  firmly  believe. 

"If  there  were  activities  in  Washing- 
ton, let  me  not  fail  to  proclaim  that 
there  was  duty  well  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan.  The  burden 
and  active  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
naturally  fell  upon  His  Excellency 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  I  would  be  telling  but  half  the 
story  if  I  failed  to  emphasiBe  in  tibia 
connection  his  consistent  attitude,  and 
his  sincerity  of  treatment,  resulting  in 
vast  value  to  his  country.  And  you 
will  ail  join  me  in  congratulating  His 
Exoellenesr  on  his  prunotion  in  peer- 
age trough  his  sovereign's  kindness. 

"The  good  feeling,  the  prompt- 
ness, the  spirit  of  concession, 
displayed  by  the  President  and 
Secr^wy  of  State  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  were  not  baaed  upon 
advantages  to  follow  nor  because  the 
new  treaty  was  to  them  superior  to 
the  old;  but  because  of  a  cheerful  dis- 
position to  accommodate  a  worthy  and 
magnanimous  neighbor  idio&e  friend- 
ship has  never  been  the  subject  of 
doubt  by  the  Government  nor  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  x>eople. 

"We  all  know — we  have  all  had 
ample  proof  with  what  ease  and  faci- 
lity, disquieting  rumours  may  be  in- 
vented and  put  in  circulation  throu|^ 
the  press  and  otherwise,  concerning 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  others — 


common  duty  of  the  two  nations.  If 
we  are  separated,  the  Pacific  will  be 
in  (.lander;  if  uiiiU-ci  we  stand,  its 
peace  is  for  forever  maintained!  The 
true  grandeur  of  nations  is  not  only 
in  the  glory  of  war,  but  in  the  en- 
joyment of  peace!  Let  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  act  as  jruardian  of  the  Pacific 
at  ni^-hl;  and  the  Rising-  Sun  watch 
its  peace  by  day.  Day  and  night, 
hand  in  hand,  let  America  and  Japan 
perform  in  harmony  their  magnani- 
mous duty." 

H.E.  Mr.  O'Brien's  AoimESS. 

"Ail.  Treaident,  Your  Excellency  and 
Gentlemen: — It  is  a  gratifying  experi- 
ence to  have  another  opportunity  to 
join  with  your  Society  on  an  occasion 
j:iven  up  to  friendly  festivities.  It  is 
not  my  first  experience  in  such  ho&- 
pitalitv,  and  while  1  am  deeply  Ihank- 
i'ul  for  the  favois  in  ihe  pa^t  and 
the  present,  i  hope  to  have  other  op- 
portunities of  a  like  kind  in  the  fu- 
ture, for  which  honors,  however,  I  will 
reserve  my  expression  of  thanks.  The 
present  union  will  be  menioiable  be- 
cause the  occasion  which  callb  you  to- 
gether is  not  only  unusual  but  an  ex- 
tremely happy  one. 

*'No  one  nee^  to  be  told  that  Japan 
expected  her  outstanding  treaties  to 
come  lo  an  end  during  the  current 
year,  but  it  Iiad  been  discovered  tiiat 
thi'ou£^  a  curious  condition  attached 
to  the  ratification  of  the  existing  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  the  expiration 
was  postponed  to  a  year  later.  As  it 
was  necessary  for  Japan  to  renew  ex- 


isting treaties,  if  possible  without  de- 
lay, and  as  the  parliament  of  the  coun- 
try had  provided  for  an  important 
change  in  her  commercial  system  to 
take  effect  in  July  next,  it  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  be  confronted  with 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  that 
another  year  must  elapse  before  the 
treaty  with  that  country  could  be 
brought  to  an  end.    This  situation  was 
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embarrassing  in  the  extreme,  not  mere- 
ly because  of  the  continuance  of  the 

American  treaty  for  the  further  period, 
but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  nego- 
tiating with  other  Powers  under  such 
circumstances.  No  fault  could  have 
been  found  by  Japan  if  the  United 
States  had  adhered  to  her  decision — 
no  fault,  in  fact,  was  found. 

"Under  these  conditions,  so  late  as 


in  November  last,  President  Taft,  as 
mi^t  have  been  expected  from  a 
broad  and  generous-minded  gentleman 
and  a  conspicuous  and  declared  friend 
of  Jai)an,  announced  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  United  States  stood 
ready  to  yield  the  c-uestion  of  time 
and  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  in  sub- 
stitution *f  or  the  old. 

"When  it  is  recalled  that  a  commer- 
cial treaty  of  hij-h  importance,  involv- 
ing questions  of  ^vi^ixt  technical  ditli- 
culty,  was  thereupon  negotiated,  sign- 
ed and  submitted  to  the  Senate  foi 
ratification  in  two  months,  during  a 
period  when  uneeasing  denumds  were 
bcin<i-  made  upon  the  President  anJ 
Department  of  State  in  other  matters, 

 it  will  be  seen  that  the  busines^j  wat 

entered  upon  and  conducted  in  u 
friendly  and  generous  spirit  and  with- 
out ttiose  technicalities  and  excuses  for 
delay  which  are  sometime  resorted  to. 

"Beyond  this,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions o£  the  Senate  considered  and 
favorably  reported  the  treaty  within 
less  than  two  days,  and  that  the  Senate 
ratified  it  practically  without  debate, 
with  no  unnecessary  delay,  and  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice.  It  proves  that 
the  labor  and  preparation  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Secretary  of  State  in  ad- 
vance of  the  submission  must  have 
been  earnest,  unceasing  and  sincere, 
and  this,  indeed,  was  the  case. 

"Since  you  have  adverted  to  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  President,  in  so  compliment- 
ary a  way,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  have 
amplified  the  actual  facts  as  I  have 


just  done,  and  happily  in  doing  so,  no 
confidence  is  violated — in  fact  it  is  a 
matter  of  history.  That  Japan  was 
benefitted,  I  need  not  say— Uiat  she  is 
grateful,  I  firmly  believe. 

"If  there  were  activities  in  Washing- 
ton, let  me  not  fail  to  proclaim  that 
there  was  duty  well  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan.  The  burden 
and  active  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
naturally  fell  upon  His  Excellency 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Atiairs, 
and  I  would  be  telling  but  half  the 
story  if  I  failed  to  emphasize  in  this 
connection  his  consistent  atUtude,  and 
his  sincerity  of  treatment,  resulting  in 
vast  value  to  his  country.  And  you 
will  all  join  me  in  congratulating  His 
Excellency  on  his  promotion  in  peer- 
age through  his  sovereign's  kindness. 

''The  good  feeling,  the  prompt- 
ness, the  spirit  of  concession, 
displayed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  were  not  based  upon 
advanti^pes  to  follow  nor  because  the 
new  treaty  was  to  them  superior  to 
the  old;  but  because  of  a  cheerful  dis- 
position to  accommodate  a  worthy  and 
magnanimous  neighbor  whose  friend- 
ship has  never  been  the  subject  of 
doubt  by  the  Government  nor  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Americw  pec^le. 

"We  all  know— we  have  all  had 
ample  proof  with  what  ease  and  faci- 
lity, disquieting  rumours  may  be  in- 
vented and  put  in  circulation  through 
the  press  and  otherwise,  eoncermng 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  others — 


even  of  nations.  If  we  c<mimence  by 
deny  ii^  to  sndi  oUier  nations  honesty 
and  sincerity  of  purpose,  every  design 
however  well  intentioned,  may  be 
doubted,  every  declaration  disbelieved 
and  tortured  into  the  exact  opposite 
id  the  troth,  untU  mean  and  unjust 
saq|»icion  will  f<^ow  every  public  act. 
It  is  not  possible  for  a  self-respecting 
government  to  advertise  and  explain 
its  every  movement,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, nor  to  deny  that  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  government  there  lurks  a 
sinister  design. 

"If  such  an  atmosphere  as  between 
cur  two  nations  is  injurious,  is  harm- 
ful, and  in  a  v;ay  dangerous,  it  is  the 
patriotic  duty  of  every  lover  of  truth 
and  sincerity  to  allay  these  evil  con- 
ditions and  to  assist  in  establishing 
presumptions  of  an  exactly  opposite 
character.  What,  for  instance,  could 
he  more  conclusive  as  to  the  good  will 
of  the  United  States  towards  Japan 
than  the  making  of  a  treaty  an^r 
-the  circumstances  and  for  the  res&oms 
explained? 

"The  public  press  informs  us  of  most 
friendly  declarations  coming  from  both 
the  Preradent  and  Secretary  of  State 
at  a  late  meeting  in  New  York.  These 
indisputable  evidences  will  be  foUow- 
ed  in  the  future  by  candid  and  friendly 
relations,  both  political  and  commer- 
cial, and  being  supplemented  by  the 
activities  of  this  Association  and  of 
simUar  bodies  here  and  in  America, 
should  soon  serve  to  re-establiA  that 
trust  which  is  the  sure  and  lasting 
basis  of  friendship.'* 


Pkince  Tokugawa's  Address. 
"Your  Exeellendes  and  Gentlenm: 
"In  partkipating  in  Ifais  important 

occasion  which  is  attended  ^  such  a 
large  number  of  lepresentative  Ameri- 
cans I  feel  it  a  very  great  opportunity 
for  me  to  express,  first  of  all,  my  own 
personal  gratitude  toward  Amencan 
friends  for  courteous  hospitalities  ex- 
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tended  to  me  during  my  sojourn  in 
America  last  year.  In  saying  Hiis* 
however,  I  want  to  assure  my  eoontary- 
men  here  present,  that  those  wonderful 

courtesies  were  not  in  the  least  any- 
thing that  I  personally  deserved,  but 
they  were  the  spontaneous  expressions 
ot  the  sincere  feelings  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  toward  ^lis  country. 

"During  my  travelling  through  Ame- 
rica among  many  other  things  that 


have   excited  my  admiration,  nothinj? 
has  more   profoundly    impressed  me 
than  the  material  development  that 
country  has  recently  made.    In  few 
other  countries  in  the  world  tiiat  I 
have  visited,  have  I  seen  such  marvel- 
ous concentration  of  human  energy, 
and  the  display  of  the  other  good  qua- 
lities in  man  for  the  farfteranee  <^ 
commercial^  industrial,  and  economic 
enterprises.    The  American  dominant 
characteristics  in  these  spheres  of  hu- 
man activity  unmistakably  point  to  the 
fact  that  Americans  were  the  f orMSpst 
to  recognize  the  dignity  of  commerce, 
which    unites    different   peoples  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  surest  guarantee  of  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

"It  was  therefore  more  than  natural 
that  the  recent  campaign  of  malicious 
misrepresentation,  which  was  calculat- 
ed to  produce  evil  •  results  to  gratify 
the  greed  of  certain  interested  par- 
ties, should  have  completely  failed  to 
interest  tfiw.  But,  to  our  great  satis- 
faction, it  has  inddentally  served  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  bonds  of  our 
friendship.     The  successful  conclusion 
of  the  new  commercial  treaty  between 
America  and  Japan  is  another  fresh 
testimony   of    the  solidity  of  these 
bonds.  I  can  not  express  too  strongly 
the  satisfaction  we  felt  when  iiie  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  new  treaty  which,  in  spite 
of  our  previous  apprehension  that  it 
might  be  the  last  in  the  series  of  our 
treaty  revisions  with  diflSerent  Pdwers, 
it  proved  to  be  the  first  by  reason  of 


the  good  will  whidi  tradUtionally  exisis 

between  our  two  nations.    On  such  a 
felicitous  occasion   as  this  wh^rt  ive 
gather  together  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  tile  ciTorte  whkik  their  Ex- 
cellencies the  American  Ambasfiadoflr 
and  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
have  assiduously  exerted  on  behalf  of 
this  new  pact,  I  wish  also  to  express 
our    sincere    gratification    for  the 
frigidly  spirit  and  manner  in  wfatdi 
the  American  Government  and  pec^le 
have  cooperated  with -us. 

"In  the  telegraphic  columns  of  our 
papers   I   notice  that  at  the  recent 
dinner  of  tiie  Asiatic  Society  of  New 
York,  a  gathering  shnilar  to  tiie  plea- 
sant occasion  this  evening,  both  the 
American    Secretary    of    State,  Mr. 
Knox,  and  Ambassador  Uchida  dwelt 
much  in  tibeir  speeches  on  the  question 
of  the  90v«p«ignty  of  <i»e  Pacific  1 
fully  agree  with  th«n  and  heartily  in- 
dorse the  sentiment  they  expressed. 
With  them  I  truly  feel  that  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  side  by  side  on  the 
Pacific,  with  their  interest  so  mani- 
festly interwoven,  are  bound   to  go 
hand  in  hand.    Our  commeree  grows 
in  importance,  as  sufBcieHtay  shown  in 
the  past,  with  the  growth  of  American 
wealth,  and  reciprocally  the  American 
trade  with  the  East  naturally  expands 
witti  our  prosperity.    It  is  not  there- 
f6re  for  the  sentimental  reaaon  of  tra^ 
ditional  friendship  alone,  although  we 
cherish  it  as  the  cause  of  a  peculiar 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  us,  that  we 
sincerely  desire  to  foster  and  perpe- 
tuate the  mutoal  regard  and  attach- 


even  of  nations.  If  we  commence  b> 
denying  to  &uch  other  nations  honesty 
and  sincerity  of  purpose,  every  desi^ 
however    well    intentioned,    may  be 

doubted.  ever>  dcciaiation  disbelieved 
and  lortLiretl  into  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  truth,  until  mean  and  unjust 
suspicion  will  follow  every  public  act. 
It  is  not  possible  for  a  self-respecting 
government  to  advertise  and  explain 
its  cvcr\  movement^  donK'stic  and  foi*- 
eiji"n,  nor  to  deny  that  in  the  ordinary 
aiiairs  of  governnient  there  lurks  a 
sinister  design. 

"If  such  an  atmosphere  as  between 
cur  two  nations  is  injurious,  is  harm- 
ful, and  in  :i  way  danKeI'^)U^^  it  i  th-j 
patriotic  duty  of  every  lover  of  truth 
and  sincerity  to  allay  these  evil  con- 
ditions and  to  assist  in  establishing 
presumptions  of  an  exactly  opposite 
character.  What,  for  instance,  could 
1)0  more  conclu^i'.v'  as  to  t!ie  !.;0'.>d  v/ill 
of  tlie  United  States  towards  Japan 
than  the  making  of  a  treaty  iia>ier 
the  circumstances  and  for  the  reasons 
explained? 

'*The  public  press  informs  us  of  most 
!"rien<ny  doclai'aticns  coniin.u  Trom  both 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
at  a  late  meeting  in  New  York.  These 
indisputable  evidences  will  be  follow- 
ed in  the  future  by  candid  and  friendly 
relations,  both  political  and  commer- 
cial, and  bein^'  supplemented  by  the 
activities  of  this  As>ociation  and  of 
similar  bodies  here  and  in  America, 
should  soon  serve  to  re-establish  that 
trust  which  is  the  sure  and  lasting 
basis  of  friendship." 


riaxTE  Toklgawa's  Address. 
*'Your  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen: 
'In  participating  in  this  important 
occasion  which  is  attended  by  such  a 
liAv^e  number  of  representative  Ameri- 
cans I  feel  it  a  very  ^reat  opportunity 
for  me  to  express,  tir.-t  of  all,  niy  o'.vn 
personal  gratitude  toward  American 
friends  for  coui*toous  hospitalities  ex- 
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tended  to  me  during  my  sojourn  in 
America  last  year.  In  saying  this, 
however,  I  want  to  assure  my  country- 
men here  present^  that  those  wonderful 
courtesies  were  not  in  the  least  any- 
thing that  I  personally  deserved,  but 
they  wei'o  the  spontaneous  expressions 
of  the  sincere  feelin>;s  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  toward  this  country. 

"During  my  travelling  through  Ame- 
rica among  many  other  things  that 
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have    excited  my  admiration,  nothinir 
has  more    profoundly    impressed  mo 
than  the  material   development  that 
country  has  recently  made.     In  few 
other  countries  in  the  world  that  I 
have  visited,  have  I  seen  such  marvel- 
ous   concentration    of   human  energy, 
and  the  display  of  the  othei-  Rood  (pia- 
Hties  in  man  for  the  furtherance  of 
commercial,  industrial,  and  economic 
enterprises.    The  American  dominant 
characteristic?  in  these  spheres  of  hu- 
man activity  unmistakably  point  to  the 
fact  that  Americans  v;ere  the  foremo&t 
to  recognize  the  dignity  of  commerce, 
which    unites    different    peoples  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  surest  guarantee  of  the  peace  of 
the  v>orld. 

"It  was  therefore  more  than  natural 
that  the  recent  campaign  of  malicious 
misrepresentation,  which  was  calculat- 
ed to  produce  evil  results  to  gratify 
the  gree<l  of  certain  interested  par- 
ties   sliould  have  completely  failed  to 
interest  them.    But.  Ic  our  .u'reat  satis- 
faction, it  has  incidentally  served  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  bonds  of  our 
friendship.    The  successful  conclusion 
of  the  new  commercial  treaty  between 
America  and  Japan  is  another  fresh 
testimony     of     the    solidity    of  tho-e 
bonds'.    I  can  not  express  too  strongly 
the  satisfaction  we  felt  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  new  treaty  which,  in  spite 
of  our  previous  apprehension  that  it 
might  be  the  last  in  the  series  of  our 
treaty  revisions  with  different  Power.s. 
it  proved  to  be  the  first  by  reason  of 


the  good  will  which  traditionally  exists 
between  our  two  nations.    On  such  a 

felicitous   occas^-ion    as   this   whf;n  xve 
gather  together  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  which  their  Ex- 
cellencies the  American  Ambassador 
and  our  Minister  for  Foreign  AflFairs 
have  assiduously  exerted  on  behalf  of 
this  new  pact,  I  wish  also  to  express 
our    sincere    gratification     for  the 
friendly  spirit  and  manner  in  which 
the  American  Government  and  people 
have  cooperated  with  us. 

"In  the  teleii-raphio  columns  of  our 
papers    I    notice   that   at   the  recent 
dinner  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  New 
York,  a  gathering  similar  to  the  plea- 
sant occasion  this  evening,  both  the 
\merican    Secretary   of   State,  Mr. 
Knox,  and  Ambassador  Uchida  dwelt 
much  in  their  speeches  on  the  oue^tion 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  PacifK-.  I 
fully  agree  with  them  and  heartily  in- 
dorse the  sentiment  they  expressed. 
With  them  I  ti^ly  feel  that  Japan  and 
The  Uniti-<1  Slates,  side  by  side  on  the 
Pacific,  with   their  interest   so  mani- 
festly interwoven,  are  bound    to  j-o 
hand  in  hand.    Our  commerce  grows 
in  importance,  as  sufficiently  shown  in 
the  past,  with  the  growth  of  American 
wealth,  and  rccprocally  the  American 
trade  vith  the  East  naturally  expands 
with  our  prosperity.    It  is  not  there- 
fore for  the  sentimental  reason  of  tra- 
ditional friendship  alone,  although  we 
cherish  it  ss  the  cause  of  a  peculiar 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  us,  that  we 
''ncorely  de:  ire  to  foster  p.nd  perpe- 
tuate the  mutual  regard  and  attach- 
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nwnt  that  now  exists,  but  the  self- 
interest  of  both  peoples  alike  demands 

it. 

"I  understand  that  the  America's 
Frieiids  Association  is,  as  tiie  name 
indicates,  no  pcditical  ozganizaHon  nor 
a  dipkmatie  assembly.  Its  prime  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  perpetuate  the  plea- 
sant memories  of  extremely  delightful 
pec^le  that  we  always  bring  back  from 
a  Tirit  to  tiie  United  Slates;  and  by 
coming  into  aodi  ctose  personal  con- 
tact as  at  the  present  occasion,  the 
Association  tends  to  increase  the  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  each  other  among 
Americans  and  Japanese.  After  all, 
a  nratoal  understanding  is  absolutely 
essential  to  real  friendship,  and  tiiere- 
fore  I  trust  that  by  promoting  the  in- 
terest of  the  Association  with  such 
object  we  shall  forge  one  more  link  in 
tile  chain  of  cordial  f  ri^dsdiip  which 
already  so  happily  binds  together  the 
peoples  of  the  great  Reptiblic  and  tiie 
island  Empire  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Pacific." 

Governor  Fort's  Address. 

'^iseoont  Kan^o,  Fellow  Guests 
and  Gentlemen:    ''Pennit  me  to  ex« 

press  my  appreciation  at  being  one  of 
your  guests  upon  this  happy  occasion. 
It  is  a  most  pleasurable  experience  to 
find  in  Japain  an  Association  of  Jap- 
anese caUfing  themsehres  'America's 
Fri^ids.'  It  betctois  modi.  No 
people  are  more  appreciative  of 
friendship,  or  more  loyal  to  their 
friends,  than  are  Americans.  Evi- 
dently, to  be  a  friend  of  America  iu 


Japan  is  a  nuurk  <rf  distinetion;  fnr  I 
bdiold  about  me  to-night  not  on^  the 

American  Ambassador  whom  we  of 
course  expect  to  find  among  the  friends 
of  his  country,  but  far  more  striking 
«id  important  still,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  oHimr  h^  dR- 
cials  of  the  Japanese  I^pire.  This 
indeed  is  a  compliment  to  my  country- 


HON.  J.  F.  FOUT 
Kx-^Sovernor  of  New  Jemf 


men  and  a  demonptration  of  good  will 
p.nd  kindly  feeling  for  my  country, 
which  must  have  a  favourable  effect, 
not  only  in  Japan  bat  especially  in  the 
United  States. 

"Naturally  both  our  countries  should 
rejoice  over  the  Treaty.  It  removes 
the  last  vestige  of  any  possible  ground 
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of  friction  between  us.    There  is  no 
reason,    founded    in    either    fear  or 
wisdom,   for   any    restriction  treaty 
esisting  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan;  whellier  it  rdates  to  peraons 
or  property.    If  any  c<mdition8  extet, 
or  should  arise,  which  might  result  in 
complications,  it  is  safe  to  leave  them 
to  the  honor  of  each  country  to  con- 
trol, npon  reaacmable  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations.    In  international  inter- 
course, in  our  time,  much  has  to  be 
left  to  a  national  sense  of  propriety 
and  a  nation's  honor.    If  in  this  age 
we  have  not  reached  a  point  where 
eaeh  nation  will  respect  the  well  being 
of  ilie  oHiers,  and  by  its  own  act,  ir- 
respective of  treaty  clauses,  prev^t 
harm  to  another;  then  we  are  indeed 
less  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
rigns  of  ttie  times  would  indicate.  But 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  doubt  about 
this.   The  whole  trwid  of  international 
intercourse,  for  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  toward  open,  frank  and  fair  deal- 
ing between  nations,  and  the  sentiment 
for  such  diplomatic  relations  is  con- 
stantly growing  stronger;  and  the 
nations  of  the  eartil  are  finding  that 
better  results  flow  from  peace  and 
friendship  than  from  war  and  enmity. 
Hence  the  great  movements  for  Ar- 
bitration of  all  controversies  between 
nations.   There  is  no  matter  pertain- 
ing to  a  nation,  whether  territorial 
integrity,  humanity  or  property,  which 
cannot  be  more  honorably  settled  by 
a  disinterested  tribunal  than  by  the 
spilling  of  the  blood  of  a  half  a  mil- 
Uon  of  ItB  pe(^  in  «  etmtest  .at  aims. 


<lt  is  removed,  withoat  doubt,  upon 
a  firm  basis  of  truth,  that  an  Azbitia- 

tion  Treaty  is  now  about  to  be  conclud- 
ed between   Great    Britain    and  the 
United  States,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
that  war  between  them  wUl  forever 
be  improbaUe.  This  means  moch*  It 
is  almost  sure  to  be  the  b^sinning  of 
the  end  of  war  and  of  the  maintwiance 
of  great  and  costly  armaments.  This 
is  a  consummation  much  to  be  desired. 
Is  it  not  possiUe  that,  to  this  treaty 
betwerai  tiie  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  (the  friendly  AUy  of  Japan) 
there  can  speedily  be  added  a  treaty 
of  similar  import  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Empire  of  Japan?  Such 
a  tzeaty,  inter«dianged  by  these  three 
nations,  would  almost  certainly  assure 
perpetual  pe^ce  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.    It  is  time  to  stop  talk- 
ing of  war  and  rumors  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  Those 
who  do  it  are  enemies  of  both  coun- 
tries.   Let  us  rather  talk  of  peace, 
the  extension  of  trade  relations,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  ties  whiA 
bind  the  two  nation?  top:ether;  thus 
promoting  as  fully  as  possible  a  con- 
dition on  the  Padfic  which,  to  use  the 
lanjruage    of    your    Ambassador  at 
Washington,   shall  cause  *ihe  Pacific 
Ocean  to  be  filled   with   the  mingled 
splendors  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
the  Sun  of  Japan.'    If  this  shall  be 
we  Aall  see  continued  the  friendship 
which  Commodore  Pterry  estahliAed 
over  half  a  century  ago,  and  wbiA 
still  binds  the  Great  Republic  of  the 
West  to  the  Great  Empire  of  the  Rising 


ment  that  now  exists,  but  the  self- 
interest  of  both  peoples  alike  demands 
it. 

"I  understand  that  the  AnuMit-a's 
Friends  Association  is,  as  the  name 
indicates,  no  political  orgranization  nor 
a  diplomatic  assembly.  Its  prime  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  perpetuate  the  plea- 
sant memories  of  extremely  deliu-htfnl 
people  that  we  always  brin^^  back  from 
a  visit  to  the  United  States;  and  by 
coming  into  such  close  personal  con- 
tact as  at  the  present  occasion,  the 
Association  tends  to  increase  the  bet- 
ter k  n  o  \v  1  e  d.  *>'e  of  e  ac*  !i  other  a  in  o  n  'x 
Americans  and  Japanese.  After  all, 
a  mutual  understandinji:  is  absolutely 
essential  to  real  friendship,  and  there- 
fore I  trust  that  by  promoting!;  the  in- 
terest of  the  Association  with  such 
object  we  shall  fore:e  one  more  link  in 
the  chain  of  cordial  friendship  which 
already  so  happily  binds  together  the 
peoples  of  the  great  Republic  and  the 
island  Empire  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Pacific." 

Governor  Fort's  Aopress. 

'*  Viscount  Kaneko,  Fellow  Guests 
and  Gentlemen:  "Permit  me  to  ex* 
press  my  appreciation  at  being  one  of 
your  {^ue^s  upon  this  happy  occasion. 
It  is  a  most  pleasurable  experience  to 
find  in  Japan  :in  Association  of  Jap- 
anese callinu"  tiiemselves  *  America's 
Friends.'  It  betokens  much.  No 
people  are  more  appreciative  of 
friendship,  or  more  loyal  to  their 
friends,  than  rre  Americans.  Evi- 
dently, to  be  a  friend  of  America  in 


Japan  is  a  mark  of  distinction;  for  I 
behold  about  me  to-night  not  only  the 
American    Ambassador  whom  we  of 

course  expect  to  find  among:  the  friends 
of  his  country,  but  far  more  striking* 
and  important  still,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  other  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Japanese  Empire.  This 
indeed  is  a  compliment  to  my  country- 
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men  and  a  demonstration  of  good  will 

rnd  kindly  feelinp;  for  my  country, 
which  nnisi  have  a  favourable  effect, 
not  only  in  Japan  but  especially  in  the 
United  States. 

"Naturally  both  our  countries  should 
rejoice  over  the  Treaty.  It  removes 
the  last  vestige  of  any  possible  ground 
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of  friction  between  us.    There  is  no 

reason.    foun(kH]    in    either    fear  or 
wisdom,    for    any    restriction  t)-eaty 
existing  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan;  whether  it  relates  to  persons 
or  property.    If  any  conditions  exist, 
or  should  arise,  which  might  result  in 
complications,  it  is  safe  to  leave  them 
to  the  honor  of  each  country  to  con- 
trol, upon  reasonable  diplomatic  renre 
sentations.     In    international  inter- 
course, in  our  time,  much  has  to  be 
left  to  a  national  sense  of  propriety 
and  a  nation's  honor.    Tf  in  this  age 
we  have  not   i-eached   a  point  where 
each  nation  will  respect  the  well  bein^j: 
of  the  others,  and  by  its  own  act,  ir- 
respective of  treaty  clauses,  prevent 
harm  to  another;  then  we  are  indeed 
less  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
si.L'-ns  of  the  times  v.-ould  indicate.  I^ut 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  doubt  :il)(>ut 
this.   The  whole  trend  of  international 
intercourse,  for  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  toward  open,  frank  and  fair  deal- 
inir  between  nations,  and  the  sentiment 
for   such   diph)matic   rel;itions   is  con- 
stantly   growing-    ^IronKer;    ^'"(1  ^^^'^ 
nations  of  the  earth  are  findinjc  that 
better  results  flow  from  peace  and 
friendship  than  from  war  and  enmity. 
TIence  the  trreat  movements  for  Ar- 
bitration of  all  controversies  between 
nations.    There  is  no  mattei*  pertain- 
ing to  a  nation,  whether  territorial 
integrity,  humanity  or  property,  which 
cannot  be  more  honorably  settled  by 
a  disintei-ested  tribunal  than  by  the 
spillini;'  of  the  blood  of  a  half  a  mil- 
lion of  its  people  in  a  contest  at  arms. 


"It  is  removed,  without  doubt,  upon 
a  firm  basis  of  truth,  that  an  Arbitra- 
tion  Treaty  is  now  about  to  be  conclud- 
ed  between   Great    Britain    and  the 
United  States,  by   which   it   is  hoped 
that  war  between  them  will  forever 
be  improbable.    This  means  much.  It 
is  almost  sure  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  war  and  of  the  maintenance 
of  .ui-eat  ;ind  costly  armaments.  This 
is  a  con^ummution  much  to  be  desired. 
Is  it  not  possible  that,  to  this  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  (the  friendly  Ally  of  Japan) 
there  can  speedily  be  added  a  treaty 
of  similar  import  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Empire  of  Japan?  Such 
a  treaty,  interchanged  by  these  three 
nations,  would  ahnost  certainly  assure 
perpetual  police  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.    It  is  time  to  stop  talk- 
ing of  war  and  rumors  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  Those 
who  do  it  are  enemies  of  both  coun- 
tries.    Let  us  rather  talk  of  peace, 
the  extension  of  trade  relations,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  ties  which 
bind  the  tv/o  nations  together;  thus 
promoting-  as  fully  as  possible  a  con- 
dition on  the  Pacific  which,  to  use  the 
language    of    your    Ambassador  at 
Wa^ington,   shall   cause   the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  be  filled  with  the  mingled 
.splendors  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
the  Sun  of  Japan.'     If  this  shall  be 
we  shall  see  continued  the  friendship 
which   Commodore   Perry  established 
over  half  a  century  ago,  and  which 
still  binds  the  Great  Republic  of  the 
West  to  the  Great  Empire  of  the  Rising 


Sun.    Thus  shall  we  make  it  eertain 
that  neither  of  these  gieat  Hatioiia , 
shaU  ever  perish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

"Mr.  Taft,  the  President  of  our  Re- 
pablic  and  His  Majesty  your  £mpeior« 
have  exchanged  felidtoas  greetiii^ 
over  the  eonsumma^n  of  the  new  j 
treaty,  and  have  each  expressed  for 
their  people,  the  most  cordial  feeling's 
of  friendship  and  ^ood-will.  From  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  I  am  satisfied 
those  feelings  exist  here  in  J^Mua,  and 
I  kngw  that  they  exist  in  the  United 
States.  Then,  what  of  the  future? 

"In  the  progress  of  the  international 
movements  Japan  and  her  interests^ 
count  for  much.  In  the  Far  East  her 
Govemm^t  and  Governmental  policy 
is  somewhat  parallel  with  that  of  the 
United  States  in  North  and  South 
America.  In  view  of  the  pro,e^ressive 
spirit  of  the  Japanese  people,  so  re- 
markably exemplified  in  all  directions* 
in  the  past  few  years,  it  ifi  evident  to 
aU  thoughtful  people  that  her  pelief 
dumid  he  paramount  in  Eastern  mat- 
ters. All  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  should  be 
friendly.  It  seems  impossible  that 
they  lAiould  be  otii^rwise.  That  we 
should  have  any  eause  for  contention 
is,  to  me  unthinkable.  The  United 
States  surely  can  desire  nothing:  that 
Japan  has.  We  have  all  the  territory 
that  right  thinking  Americans  wish; 
and  more  than  some  of  our  strongest 
men  think  we  should  have.  It  is  quite 
eertain  ^at  there  is  no  sentiment  in 
our  country  for  any  addilionid  posses- 


sions in  the  East  The  Uidted  States 
has  greatly  prospered  in  her  hundred 

and  thirty-five  years  of  ^stence,  by 
adhering  to  policies  tending  to  pro- 
mote her  domestic  progress.  We  deem 
our  markets  the  best  the  world  has  to 
dler  and  have  pursued  a  policy  pos- 
sibly smneidiat  sdAAly,  of  preserving 
as  far  as  we  could  our  home  maikets 
for  our  own  business  interest.  In 
this  policy  the  nations  of  the  earth 
have,  I  fear,  considered  us  a  little 
selfish.  It  may  be  frankly  admitted 
that  we  have  been.  We  have  now 
grown  to  be  a  great,  prosperous  and 
wealthy  people.  Naturally  we  are  now 
thinking  of  trade  extension,  through 
ship  subsidy  and  reciprocal  trade 
agTeements.  Many  thoughtful  men  in 
our  puMic  life  are  now  eonsidering  the 
wisdom  of  further  mainlining  a 
prohibitive  tariff  wall  about  us.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  people  have  reach- 
ed a  point  where  a  tariff  for  protec- 
^n  is  unpopular;  but  there  is  a  strong 
and  eonatantiy  growing  sentimmt  for 
a  reasonable  modilleation  of  our  tariff 
laws,  be  meet  equally  reasonable  con- 
cessions by  other  nations.  Many  of 
our  industries  once  called  infant  are 
now  strong  and  lusty,  and  able  to  stand 
tariff  reductbns  whidi  will  permit  of 
sme  additional  conces&i<m  in  tiie  im- 
portation of  foreign-made  goods.  Hie 
wise  modern  national  policy  is  found 
in  a  flexible  tariff  system;  one  that 
can  be  controlled  through  reoeiprocal 
trade  agreements,  and  whidi  vriU  per- 
mit the  industries  of  each  nation  to 
live  and  let  live;  a  policy  whidb  will, 
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through    the    careful    adjustment  of 
tariff  conditions,  secure  an  exchange  oi 
products  on  a  fair  basis  between  u.^ 
and  other  nations;  vdikfa  will  result 
in  building  up  the  industries  of  aU 
without  destroying  those  of  any.  This 
is  the  policy,  as  I  understand  it,  which 
will  result  in  building  up  the  indus- 
tries of  all  without  destroying  those  of 
any.   This  is  the  pdicy,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  whidh  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States  now  favor.    It  i»  eac- 
emplified  in  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
treaty  which  is  now  peding  before  our 
Congress.   This,  I  think,  was  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  great  address  of 
the  late  President  McIQnley,  delivered 
at  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  wWA  1 
believe  the  American  people  then  ac- 
cepted and  now  approve  as  the  true 
poli^  for  the  future  industrial  growth 
of  our  country* 

"President  Taft,  who  is  daily  mwce 
and  more   demonstrating  hia  great 
ability  as    a    Statesman,   is  forging 
ahead  along  these  lines.   He  knows  the 
peo^;  and  they  are  behind  him  and 
approve    his    WOB^  Ex-President 
Roosevelt  only  lately  has  also  voioed 
his  approval  of  this   poU<gr  in  *te 
strong  statement.    'In  some  way  a 
gieat  nation  must  think  first  of  its  own 
internal  affairs;  and  yet  it  cannot  sub- 
stantiate Its  daim  to  be  a  great  nation 
tmless  it  also  Uiinks  rf  »«  powtton  i» 
the  world  from. 

"In  making  treaties  for  instance, 
there  must  be  give  and  take;  and  yet 
too  offcw  a  treaty  wiU  fail  simply  be- 
cause our  people  perout  a  saaall  sec- 


tion of  their  number  te  insist  that  it 
shall  be  all  take  and  no  ^ve."  The 
days  of  the  *'all  take  and  no  give** 
nation  are  gone. 

"The  speed  of  communication,  the 
maxA  of  inventimi,  the  growth  of  gm- 
eral  intelHgenee,  tiie  increase  of  tiie 
spirit  of  civic  honesty,  fair  dealing  and 
mutual    concession    in  international 
matters  have  changed  the  conditions  of 
a  century  ago.    Every  nation  is  in- 
terested, or  should  be,  in  the  uplift, 
morally^  pc^Ucally,  and  industriaUy  of 
every  other  natkm.    Modwm  mediaiur 
cal  knowledge  and  invwitive  genius 
have  eliminated  both  time  and  space 
as  factors  in  international  intercourse 
and  trade.    Advance  in  civilization  of 
one  nation  tends  to  benefit  alL  The 
world  is  a  Brothergood  to4lay»  and  the 
nation  which  does  not  realise  Hiis  is 
lacking  in  its  appreciation  of  the  true 
situation.    The  affair  of  one  is  the 
<^ncem  of  alL   None  of  the  great  na- 
tiimB  of  our  time  can  esa^  their  res- 
posibilittes   as   vwflid  Pw«s— Oiey 
should  not  if  they  could;  and  each 
should  strive  to  outdo  the  other  in  the 
promotion  of  universal  peace  and  the 
ipeaeml  pio^rity  of  alL" 

"These  a^timmts  may  sound 
Utopian,  possibly  th«y  a»  a  Uttle 
ahead  of  the  hour;  but  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  future  are  to  Be  thoee 
which  follow  these  principles  in  their 
intereowfle  with  <me  another. 

« Japan  and  tiie  United  States  are  so 
situated  as  to  be  in  position  to  ex- 
emplify these  cardinal  prindplefi  of 
virtue  and  fairness  in  their  inter- 
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national  govenunental  policy.  Shall 
we  no  do  it? 

"Again  I  thank  you  for  permitting 
me  to  be  your  guest  upon  this  delight- 
ful occasion;  I  wish  to  close  this  ad 
dress  by  adoping  the  words  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  my  own,  when  he  say: 
"I  not  only  haw  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  Japanese,  but  and  I 
very  strongly  feel  that  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  them.    I  regard  a  good 
understanding  between  Japan  and  the 
United   Stales  as  of  capital  conse- 
quence to  my  country,  and  as  of  tiie 
first  importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  preserving  peace  in  the  Pacific.*' 
"Long  live  Japan   and   the  United 
States! 

"Gentlemen,  I  *ank  you  for  your 
attention." 

Baron  Takahashi's  Ammubss. 

"Your  Ecellencies  and  Gentlemen: 

"It  is  a  great  honor  and  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  addressii^  such   a  distinguished 
gathering.      But,  after  the  excdteit 
speeches  to  which  we  have  already 
listened,  I  feel  there  is  scarcely  any- 
tiling  left  for  me  to  say.    As  to  the 
traditional  attachment  and  community 
of  intersts  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  I  ttiink  it  is  most  super- 
fluous for  me  now  to  make  an  exposi- 
tion of  them.    For  in  the  first  place 
tiiey  are  absolutely  uneduivocal,  and 
in  the  seeond  I  can  not  think  of  a  more 
appropriate  expressicm  of  them  tiian 
the  recent  satisfactory  condusioB  of 
the  new  treaty. 


"But,  in  such  a  gathering  as  this, 
I  fed  I  can  not  refrain  from  recalling 
with  a  sense  of  heartfelt  gratitude 

the  financial  support  enthusiastically 
given  by  the  American  public  in  con- 
nection with  our  loans  issued  during 
the  late  war.   I  know  from  my  own 


BABOK  TAKAHAaHI, 
pMBidenl  of  the  T«koliMns  Speeto  BmIc. 


experience  at  that  time  how  cordial  and 
deep-rooted  was  the  sympathy  of  the 
American  people  for  this  country,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  i^at  the 
feeling  of  tiie  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  and  especially  of  the  leading 
classes  there,  remains  now  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  time  of  Japan's  hard 

strui^le." 

regard  to  China,  a  vague  idea 
to  prevail  that  the  interests  of 

the  two  coon^i^  are  in  ecndiet.  But 
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look  at  the  matter  with  a  common 
aense  view  and  reduce  it  to  a  question 
of  concrete  facts.     You  wiU  see  at 

once    that    here    also    is    no  really 
serious  question,  for  Japan  is  by  no 
loaans  in  a  position  to  take  any  undue 
advanUge  <m  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  China.     What  China  needs 
most  urgently  and  on  the  largest  scale 
are  doubtless  capital,  sted,  and  ma- 
chinery.   But  Japan  can  not  hope,  for 
a  long  time  to  come  at  any  rate,  to 
compete  with  Western  nations  in  con- 
tribating  tiiese  elements.  Japan  wUl 
only  share  in  the  ben^  resulting  from 
the  development  of  China,  which  is  at 
the   first  instance   mainly  dependent 
upon  the  enterprise  and  resources  of 
Western  nations.  It  is  therefore,  idle 
to   talk   of   Japan's  discrimination 
against  other  nations.   We  have  nei- 
ther the  intention  of  making  such  dis- 
crimination, nor  any  interest  in  doing 
so.    With  reference  to  articles  for  con- 
Bon^on,  Ameriea's  most  important 
products  to  be  supplied  to  China  are, 
I  believe,  petroleum  and  cotton  goods. 
But  Japan  is  not  able  to  export  petro- 
leum, because  our  product  is  by  far 
Insufficient  even  for  our  own  consump- 
tiim.   Thus  it  is  only  in  cotton  goods 
that  Japan  may  compete  with  America 
in  the  Chinese  market  to  any  consider- 
able extent.    But  even  in  this  respect, 
we  have  no  peculiar  natural  advantage, 
for  we  must  import  raw  material  for 
mamifaetuxe.  If  we  are  able  to  apply 
to  China  a  portion  of  the  cotton  goods 
required  by  her,  ft  i«  «My  by  rea- 
son of  geographkal  nearness  aad  cheap 


labor.    Is  this  not  merely  fair  eon^ 
tition,  incidental  to  international  trade 
in  all  parts  of  the  world?    I  have  too 
hi^  an  opini<m  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  think  that  they  win  ever  take 
an  aversion  to  fair  eon^^m*  Cer- 
tainly there  is  room  enough  in  Odna 
fair  competition  of  all  friendly  nations. 

"Your  Ercellencies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
know  there  is  nothing  new  to  you  in 
all  I  have  said.  But,  as  men  of  the 
street  are  often  led  astray  Maaar 
tion-mongers  and  misdhief-makws,  I 
think  it  is  our  duty  to  take  every  op- 
portunity to  dispose  of  bogies  created 
by  thwn.  Wh»  they  »»  disposed  of, 
there  wiU  stand  out  dear  and  unaffect- 
ed the  all-important  fmAB  of  historical 
amity  and  of  increasing  mutual  trade, 
which  have  governed,  and  will  ever 
govern,  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan.** 

Mr.  D.  H.  Buoa's  SnscH. 
"Your  Excellencies  and  Genllenwi: 
One  week  ago  to-night,  a  number  of • 
tJie  gwttonen  who  have  the  honor  of 
being  present  here  this  evening,  were 
the  recipients  of  a  rimilar  honor  at 
the  hands  of  the  Japan  Traders*  As- 
sociation in  Yokohama.    On  tfcat  oc- 
casion it  was  my  privilege  to  make 
a  fsw  observations  bearing    on  the 
trade  rdatkms  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.   I  endeavored  to  show 
from  stetistka,  whk*  are  eaaOy  avaO- 
able,  that   the   balance  of  trade  Be* 
tween  the  two  nations  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  this  country.    The  position 
is,  that  while  the  United  States  is  l>y 
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national   goveramental   policy.  Shaft 

we  no  do  it? 

"A^ain  I  thank  you  for  pcnriittin.u- 
me  to  be  your  upon  this  deliuhi- 

ful  occasion;  1  wish  to  close  this  ad 
dress  by  adoping  the  words  of  Mr. 
Koosevelt  as  my  own,  when  he  say: 
^  not  only  have  jrreat  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  Japanese,  bnt  and  I 
very  strongly  feel  that  wo  h:ivo  mueli 
to  learn  from  them.    1  regard  a  uood 
understanding  between  Japan  and  the 
United    States   as  of   capital  conse- 
(^nence  m  my  country,  and  as  of  the 
fii-^t   importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  preserving-  peace  in  tlie  i'acitic.'" 
"Long  live  Japan    and   the  United 
States! 

"Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention." 

Bakun  Takahashi's  Address. 
"Youv  Ecellencies  and  Gentk'VU'ju: 

"It  is  a  great  honor  and  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
of   addressing   such    a  distinguished 
oathering.      But.  after  the  excellent 
speeches  to  which   we  have  already 
listened,  1  feel  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing left  for  me  to  say.    As  to  the 
traditional  attachment  and  community 
of  intersts  between  the  United  States 
and  Ja|)an,  I  think  it  is  most  super- 
fluous  for  me  now  to  make  an  exposi- 
tion of  them.    For  in  the  hrst  place 
they  are  absolutely  uneduivocal,  and 
in  the  second  I  can  not  think  of  a  more 
appropriate  expression  of  them  than 
ihe    recent  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
the  new  treaty. 


"But,  in  such  a  gathering  as  this, 
I  feel  I  can  not  refrain  from  recalling 

with  a  ^^ensc  of  heartfelt  gratitude 
the  financial  support  enthusiastically 
given  by  the  Ajneri  .-an  public  in  con- 
nection with  our  loans  issued  during 
the  late  war.   I  know  from  my  own 


BARON  TAKAHA^^HI, 
President  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 


experience  at  that  time  how  cordial  and 
deep-rooted  was  the  sympathy  of  the 
American  people  for  this  country,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
feeling  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  and  especially  of  the  leading 
classes  there,  remains  now  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  time  of  Japan's  hard 

struggle." 

"In  regard  to  China,  a  vague  idea 
seems  to  prevail  that  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries  are  in  conflict  But 
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look  at  the  matter  with  a  common 
sense  view  and  reduce  it  to  a  question 
of  concrete   facts.      You  will  see  at 
once    that    here    also    is    i;o  really 
serious  question,  for  Japan  is  b\-  no 
means  in  a  position  to  take  any  undue 
advantage  on  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  China,      What  China  needs 
most  uiKtMitly  and  on  the  largest  scale 
are  doubtless  capita!,  ^teel,  and  ma- 
chinery.   But  Japan  can  not  hope,  for 
a  long  time  to  come  at  any  rate,  to 
compete  wi^  Western  nations  in  con- 
tributing these  elements-   Japan  will 
only  share  in  the  benefit  resulting  from 
the  development  of  China,  which  is  at 
the   first   instance   mainly  dependent 
upon  the  enterprise  and  resources  of 
Western  nations.   It  is  therefore,  idle 
to    talk    of    Japan's  discrimination 
against  other  nations.    We  have  nei- 
ther the  intention  of  making  such  dis- 
crimination, nor  any  interest  in  doin?; 
so.   With  reference  to  articles  for  con- 
sumption, Aineriea*s  most  important 
products  to  be  supplied  to  China  are, 
I  believe,  petroleum  and  cotton  goods. 
But  Japan  is  not  able  to  export  petro- 
leum, because  our  product  is  by  far 
insufficient  even  for  our  own  consump- 
tion.  Thus  it  is  only  in  cotton  goods 
that  Japan  may  compete  with  America 
in  the  Chinese  market  t»  any  consider- 
able extent.    But  even  in  this  respect, 
we  have  no  peculiar  natural  advantage, 
for  we  must  import  raw  material  for 
manufacture.  If  we  aie  able  to  apply 
to  China  a  portion  of  the  cotton  goods 
required  by  her,  it  is  solely  by  rea- 
son of  geographical  nearness  axd  cheap 


labor.  Is  this  not  merely  fair  compe- 
tition, incidental  to  international  trade 
in  all  parts  of  the  world?  1  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  think  that  they  will  ever  take 
an  aversion  to  fair  competition.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  room  enoujrh  in  China 
fair  competition  of  all  friendly  nations. 

"Your  Ercellencies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
know  there  is  nothing  new  to  you  in 
all  I  have  said.   But,  as  men  of  the 
stieet  are  often  led  astray  by  sensa- 
tion-mongers  and   mischief-makers,  I 
think  it  is  our  duty  to  take  every  op- 
portunity to  dispose  of  bogies  created 
by  than.   When  they  are  toposed  of, 
there  will  stand  out  clear  and  unaffect- 
ed the  all  important  facts  of  historical 
amity  and  of  increasing  mutual  trade, 
which  have  governed,  and  will  ever 
govern,  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan." 

Mr.  D.  H.  BiAKB's  Spbbch. 

"Your  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen: 
One  week  ago  to-night,  a  numl>er  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  the  honor  of 
being  present  here  this  evening,  were 
the  recipients  of  a  simiUr  honor  at 
the  hands  of  the  Japan  Traders'  As- 
sociation in  Yokohama.    On  that  oc- 
casion it  was  my  privilege  to  make 
a  few  observations  bearing    on  the 
trade  reUtions  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.    I  endeavored  to  show 
from  statistics,  which  are  easUy  avail- 
able, that    the    balance  of  trade  Be- 
tween the  two  nations  is  p:veatly  in 
favor  of  th\s  country.    The  position 
is,  that  while  the  United  States  is  by 
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many  millioiis  of  Yen  Japan's  largest 
eastomery  there  are  a  number  of  oar 
eonunereial  competitors  who  reeeive  a 
much  large  vohime  of  her  purehaaii^ 
orders. 

"This  is  a  condition  which  we  view 
with  no  feelings  of  equanimity,  and 
we  are  amdoos  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  dyfficolty.  I  realise  tibat,  as  a 
general  principle,  there  is  no  sen^ 


UB.  B.  H.  BLARE, 
Pnsideni  of  the  Americsn  F«M  Society  of  JapftO. 


ment  in  bosinesS)  and  that  the  success 
of  an  indhridoal  or  a  nation  in  this 
direction,  depei^  upon  tiielr  ability 
to  meet  whatever  competiti<m  con- 
fronts them.  While  favoritism  may 
occasionally  be  an  important  factor  in 
a  trade  transaction,  it  must  ordinarily 
be  aeoepted  that  the  cheapest  price 
and  the  best  quality  will  win  the  day. 
'"The  United  States  has  succeeded  in 


building  up  an  enormous  export  trade 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  with 
Japan  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  has 
attained  to  the  same  d^ree  of  success  i 
that  has  rewarded  her  efforts  in  other  ^ 
territories.     Whether  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  failed  to  under- 
stand the  r^quireDMmts  of  this  market, 
or  that  our  tran^rtation  facilities 
are  inferior  to  those  of  our  neis^ibors, 
or    that    our   high    tariff  militates 
against  us,  or  that  we  are  lacking  in 
business  acumen,  I  shall  leave  for  some 
one  more  competent  than  myself  to 
determine,  but  the  fact  ranains  that 
our  positira  in  the  import  market  of 
Japan  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  how- 
evr,  we  are  not  discouraged,  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  giving   up  the 
race;  we  shall  continue  to  be  as  ag- 
gressive as  conditions   warrant  and 
circumstances  permit 

"The  commercial  victories  whidi  our 
compatriots  have  won  in  other  fields 
will  be  an  object  lesson  to  us  as  to 
what  may  be  accomplished,  and  inspire 
us  to  further  efforts  in  Jiqmn.  One 
Hbrng  that  we  asic  fbr  is  the  co-q^era^ 
tion  and  good-will  of  our  Japanese 
friends,  and  this,  I  am  confident,  we 
can  count  on  receiving.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  friendship  is  an 
important  asset  in  business,  and  the 
more  deariy  we  recognise  this^  and 
the  more  emphasis  we  lay  upon  it,  the 
more  pronounced  will  be  our  success*. 
Any  statement  on  this  point  seems  al- 
niost  superfluous,  since  it  cannot  but 
be  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been  said 
hundreds  of  tunes  before;  bat»  never- 
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thelfess,  the  occasion  affords  tl^  op- 
portunity of  again  giving  the  assur- 
ance that  the  American  merchants  in 
Ji^an  are  actuated  1^  the  most  fril- 
ly feelings  towards  tiie  Japanese  peo- 
ple; and,  what  may  be  said  of  us  will, 
I  believe,  apply  with  equal  truth  to 
the  mgrfth«*fai  of  all  other  nationali- 
ties.   We  have  tpmn  unqualified  de- 
monstration of  this  fact  in  the  past, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future.    Tl^se  sentiments,  I  believe, 
are  reciprocated  by  Ite  great  nujori- 
1y  of  the  Japanese,  and  I  am  ocmvinc- 
ed  that  it  is  their  desire,  equally  with 
ourselves,   to    cultivate    feelings  of 
mutual  respect,  confidence  and  esteem. 

"Especially  is  this  the  case  with  such 
an  oi^nization  as  the  one  whose  hos- 
pitality we  are  this  evening  privil^ied 
to  enjoy.   The  Kyokai^  true  to 

its  name,  has  perhaps  done  more  in 
the  cause  of  international  friendship, 
than  any  other  similar  organization 
in  Japan.  With  untiring  energy  and 
^yifttlling  courtesy,  its  distinguished 
prendent,  its  officers  and  members  ex- 
tttided  the  hand  of  welccmie  to  maiqr 
of  our  countrymen  who  have  visited 
these  distant  shores. 

**Our  present  Chief  Executive  has 
experienced  the  genuineness  of  your 
hospitality  and  the  sincerity  of  your 
friendship.  Our  Ministers  and  Am- 
bassadors in  sacomion«  bjs  they  have 
assumed  their  duties  as  our  r^re- 
sentatives  in  this  country,  have  like- 
wise  been  the  recipients  of  your  kindly 
consideration. 
"While  we  have,  perhaps,  not  been 


aUe  to  Aow  our  aj^reelation  in  aiqr 
tai^rible  form,  h  trust  you  will  aee^ 
my  assurance  that  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  your  favors,  nor  are  we  insen- 
sible of  the  honors  you  have  conferred 
upon  us." 


KB.  yUKIO  OZAKI, 


Mayca  Ozaki's  Spbbch. 

"Your  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen: 
It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  honor  that 
I  rise  to  make  a  short  address  to  die 
distinguished  gadierii^  of  this  even- 
ly. I  should  have  accused  myself 
from  this  nervous  duty  if  I  had  not 
such  a  strong  feeling  of  love  and  re- 
spect toward  the  great  nation  which 
is  so  ably  represented  by  our  most 
estemed  and  p^ular  friend  Mr. 
O'Brien. 

*^Perhaps  most  of  you  knew  that  it 

sometimes   happens   there    are  two 

friends  who  are  very  fond  of  one  an- 


many  millions  of  Yen  Japan's  largest 
customer,  there  are  a  number  of  our 
commercial  competitors  who  receive  a 

n.ucii  large  volume  of  her  purchasing 
orders. 

"This  is  a  condition  which  we  view 
with  no  feelings  of  equanimity,  and 
we  are  anxious  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  I  realise  that,  as  a 
general  principle,    tiieie    is  no  senti- 


m\.  D.  II.  lu.AKr., 
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ment  in  business,  and  that  the  success 
of  an  individual  or  a  nation  in  this 
direction,  depends  upon  their  ability 
to  meet  whatever  competition  con- 
fronts them.  While  favoritism  may 
occasionally  be  an  important  factor  in 
a  trade  transaction,  it  must  ordinarily 
be  accepted  that  the  cheapest  price 
and  the  best  quality  will  win  the  day. 
"The  United  States  has  succeeded  in 


building  up  an  enormous  export  trade 
in  the  markets  of  the  woiid,  but  wifli 
Japan  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  has 

attained  to  the  same  degree  of  success 
that  has  rewarded  her  efforts  in  other 
territories.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  failed  to  under- 
stand the  requirements  of  this  maricet, 
or  that  our  transportation  facilities 
are  inferior  to  those  of  our  neighbors, 
or  that  our  hi^h  tariff  militates 
against  us,  or  that  we  are  lacking  in 
business  acumen,  I  shall  leave  for  some 
one  more  competent  l^an  myself  to 
determine,  but  the  fact  remains  Uiat 
our  position  in  the  import  maricet  of 
Japan  leaves  much  to  be  desii-ed;  how- 
evr,  we  are  not  discouraged,  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  giving  up  the 
race;  we  shall  continue  to  be  as  ag- 
gressive as  conditions  warrant  and 
circumstances  permit. 

**The  commerciai  victories  which  our 
compatriots  have  won  in  other  fields 
wiU  be  an  object  lesson  to  us  as  to 
what  may  be  acc<nnplii^^,  and  inspire 
us  to  further  efforts  in  Japan.  One 
thing  that  we  ask  for  is  the  co-opera- 
tion and  jiood-will  of  our  Japanese 
friends,  and  this,  I  am  confident,  we 
can  count  on  receiving.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  frienddiip  is  an 
important  asset  in  business,  and  the 
more  clearly  we  recognise  this,  and 
the  more  emphasis  we  lay  upon  it,  the 
more  pronounced  will  be  our  success. 
Any  statement  on  this  point  seems  al- 
most superfluous,  since  it  cannot  btitt 
be  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been  said 
hundreds  of  times  before;  but,  never- 


theless, the  occasion  affords  the  op- 
portunity of  again  giving  the  assur- 
ance that  the  American  merchants  in 
Japan  are  actuated  by  the  most  friend- 
ly feelings  towards  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple; and,  what  may  be  said  of  us  will, 
I  believe,  apply  with  equal  truth  to 
the  merchants  of  all  other  national!- 
tfes.    We  have  given  unqualified  de- 
monstration of  this  fact  in  the  past, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future.    These  sentiments,  I  believe, 
are  reciprocated  by  the  great  majori- 
ty of  the  Japanese,  and  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  it  is  their  desire,  equally  with 
ourselves,    to    cultivate    feelings  of 
mutual  respect,  confidence  and  esteem. 

"Especially  is  this  the  case  with  such 
an  organization  as  the  one  whose  hos- 
pitality we  are  this  evemng  privil^^ed 
to  enjoy.  The  Beiyu  Kyokai,  true  to 
its  name,  has  perhaps  done  more  in 
the  cause  of  international  friendship, 
than  any  other  similar  organization 
in  Japan.  With  untiring  energy  and 
unfailii^  courtesy,  its  distinguished 
president,  its  officers  and  members  ex- 
tended  the  hand  of  welcome  to  many 
of  our  countrymen  who  have  visited 
these  distant  shores. 

"Our  present  Chief  Executive  has 
experienced  the  genuineness  of  your 
hospitality  and  the  sincerity  of  your 
friendship.  Our  Ministers  and  Am- 
bassadors in  succession,  as  they  have 
assumed  their  duties  as  our  repre- 
sentatives in  this  country,  have  like- 
wise been  the  recipients  of  your  kindly 
consideration, 
"While  we  have,  perhaps,  not  been 


able  to  show  our  appreciation  in  any 

tangible  form,  h  trust  you  will  accept 
my  assurance  that  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  your  favors,  nor  are  we  insen- 
sible of  the  honors  you  have  conferred 
upon  us.^ 


MU.  Yl  KHt  I'/.AKI, 
Mayor  of  Tokyo. 


Mayor  Ozaki's  Speech. 
"Your  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen: 
It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  honor  that 
I  rise  to  make  a  short  address  to  die 
distinfruished  gattiering  of  thw  even- 
ing- I  should  have  excused  myself 
from  this  nervous  duty  if  I  had  not 
such  a  strong  feeling  of  love  and  re- 
spect toward  the  great  nation  which 
is  so  ably  represented  by  our  most 
esteemed  and  popular  friend  Mr. 
O'Brien. 

"Perhaps  most  of  you  know  that  it 
sometimes  happens  there  are  two 
friends  who  are  very  fond  of  one  an- 
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other,  but  each  imagines  that  the  other 
does  not  reciprocate  hiB  feelings.  Are 
not  peopk  of  tiie  Hobras  type  both  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  Japan  someifdtat  like 
these  hysterical  people?  Our  relations 
have  been  always  good  and,  will  be. 

"But  the  mischief-makers  in  both 
eonntnes .  jinagine  we  are  oiemies,  not 
friends.  We  have  an  old  saying  to 
the  effect  that  'there  is  no  medicine 
for  fools.*  Hysterical  people  arc 
eqaaUy  difficult  subjects  to  be  cured. 
But  why  are  we  afraid  of  them? 

'^f  Him  ia  a  small  minority  of  nus- 
chief-raakers,  there  is  also  a  great  ma- 
jority of  peace-makers  who  have  no- 
thing but  good-will  toward  each  other. 
All  of  us  here  to-night  represent  the 
grand  army  of  peace.  We  cmmand 
the  raet  majority  of  good  and  respect- 
able people.  Not  only  the  i^t  is 
on  our  side,  but  the  might  is  also  on 
our  side.  Let  us  combine  our  forces 
and  march  against  the  noisy  clique  of 
mischief-makers.  This  is  an  unequal 
combat^  l^e  the  weighing  in  the  scales 
of  a  ps^r  lantern  against  a  massive 
biotne  belly  as  our  proverb  says. 

"During  my  short  visit  to  the  U.S.A. 
last  fall,  everywhere  I  saw  sings  of 
good-will  and  kindness  toward  Japan 
— even  San  Francisco,  the  so-called 
hot-bed  id  the  anti-Japanese  move- 
mentSy  was  not  m.  ^e^tion  to  the 
role.  If  you  want  further  proof  of 
the  good  feeling  whidi  unites  the  two 
nations  on  the  Pacific,  the  conclusion 
of  the  new  treaty  in  advance  of  any 
other  countries  should  be  one  of  the 
most  substantial  kind. 


"Your  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen; 
if  the  voice  of  the  mischief-makers  is 
louder  than  that  of  the  peace-makers, 
it  is  only  because  we  are  silent.  We, 
the  men  of  peace»  are  gwerally  too 
quiet  and  mode^  We  oni^t  to  shout 
and  fight,  as  much  as  our  noisy  oppo- 
nents, for  out  noble  and  sacred  cause. 
But  for  the  present,  let  us  speak  out 
our  hearts,  and  let  the  joyous  voice 
of  peace  drown  the  wicked  cry  for 
war,  and  let  it  re-edio  in  mdodious 
harmony  f  nan  both  sides  of  flie  Pacifie 
Ocean." 


MR.  E.  W.  FRAZAU, 
or  Sale  &  Frazjir,  Ltd.,  Yokoba  ua. 


Mr.  Fbazar's  Remarks. 

''Your  Excellenciea  and  Gentlemen: 
"I    sometimes   wonder   if   we  fully 

realize  the  marvellous  effects  which 
have  been  wrought  in  our  lives  by  the 
wonderful      inv^tions      of  the 
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past    few    years.      The  perfecHon 
<rf     explosives     and     weapons  has 
,made    ^    power    of  distruction 
toe^.tc^nUe  to  think  of— «»  loco- 
motive, PuHman  car,  ooMm  greyhomd, 
submarine,  and,  latest  of  all  conquests, 
tiie  wropUme^  have  reduced  distances 
to  audi  mere  cwnmonplaces  of  hours  or 
minutes,  tibe  telephone  and  the  wire- 
less telegraph  have  made  communica- 
tion so  instantaneous,  the  newspapers 
have  brought  the  news  of  the  world  to 
our  bwaWaat  tables  to  such  a  wonder- 

fol  desxMt  thi*  ^^^P 
feel  the  planrt  ^"A  we  inhabit  has 
grown  very  smaU  Indeed,  and  oar 

to  our  neighbors  made  very  diffeient  to 
what  it  was  in  the  old  days. 

"In  dose  parallel  to  these  more  mate- 
rial developments  the  education  of  ouv 
intdleetual  sdf  has  likewise  progress- 
ed wonderftdly  timmgh  the  medium  of 
Schools,  Universites,  Religiwit  TwA 
and  the  Press.    As  a  consequence  our 
relations  in  respect  to  the  World  at 
large  have  undergone   vast  changes, 
and  H  is  apparent  that  to  reap  tho 
proper  benefit  of  both  invention  and 
education  and  to  fidflU  the  bdtor  life 
taught  by  them  we  must  cultivate  a 
more  cordial  and  friendly  condition  of 
intercourse  between  our  fellow  m«n. 

"One  of  the  most  practical  methods 
to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
dedred  end  is  by  llie  foundation  of 
SocieUes  whose  direct  aim  dioald  be 
the  pfcmotion  of  these  relations.  In 
the  America's  Friend  Association  i  be- 
lieve wc  have  a  splendid  example,  and 
I  offer  to  the  members  and  their  Ex-  - 


eeutive  Officers  my  most  hearty  congra- 
tulations and  good  vnAes. 

**There  ic  every  reason  why  Japan 
and  America  should  be  friends.  Did 
tt.^  ne*  maiqr  years  ago  jom  hands  as 
teacher  and  pupil?  And  aihonld  ttw 
fact  that  the  pupil  has  learnt  so  fast 
af  to  almost  catch  up  with  the  teacher, 
lessen  that  teacher's  r^^ard  for  the 
popilT  No,  by  a»  means,  no,  we 
should  be  proud  of  bis  pvofrresa  and 
earnestly  continue  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  Science,  Art  and  Friendship  hand  in 
hand. 

''Japan  and  America  ought  to  be 
more  than  friends:  we  fliiould  be  part- 
ners m  the  noble  task  of  the  Prom^on 

of  the  WorldV  Peace. 

"I  t^ke  a  great  personal  interest  tn 
this  question,  and  as  many  of  you  may 
share  my  sentimrats,  perhaps  a  shoit 
report  of  my  recent  trip  home  may  be 
acceptable.  While  I  w<mt  on  a  matter 
of  business,  yet  I  lost  no  opportunity 
of  learning  how  the  American  public 
feels  towards   his   Japanei^c  neighbor 
across  the  Pacific.    My  journey  took 
me  through  many  cities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  tte  Middle  Stetes  and  the  East, 
in  all  folly  25,000  miles.  As  a  i^edal 
delate  from  the  Japan  Peace  Society 
and  the  American  Peace  Society  of 
Japan,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
many    prominent    gentlemen,    and  in 
many  places  was  invited    to  deliver 
diort  addresses.    Everywhere  1  found 
an  earnest  desire  to  know  the  real  true 
facts.  I  found  pei^le  grown  Ured  and 
weary  of  the  sensatloBal  ydlow  news- 
paper   artides.      The  sober-minded 
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other,  lull  each  inui.uines  t!^at  the  other 
does  not  reciprocate  his  feelings.  Arc 
not  people  of  the  Hobson  type  both  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  Japan  somewhat  like 
these  hysterical  people?  Our  relations 
have  been  always  uood  an(l,  will  be. 

"But  the  mischief-makers  in  both 
countries  imagine  we  are  enemies,  not 
friends.  We  have  an  old  saying  to 
the  effect  that  'there  is  no  medicine 
for  fools.'  Hysterical  people  aro 
equally  difficult  subjects  to  be  cured. 
But  why  are  we  afraid  of  them? 

"If  there  is  a  small  minority  of  mis- 
chief-makers, there  is  also  a  great  ma- 
jority of  peace-makers  who  have  no- 
ihin^^  but  jiood-will  toward  each  other. 
All  of  us  here  to-night  rei)resent  the 
grand  army  of  peace.  We  command 
the  vast  majoritv  of  good  and  respect- 
able people.  Not  only  the  right  is 
on  our  side,  but  the  might  is  also  on 
our  side.  Let  us  combine  our  forces 
and  march  against  the  noisy  clique  of 
mischief-makers.  This  is  an  unequal 
c<nnbat,  like  the  weighing  in  the  scales 
of  a  paper  lantern  against  a  massive 
bronze  bell,  as  our  proverb  says. 

**nurin,u"  my  short  visit  to  the  U.S.A. 
last  fall,  ever\ where  I  saw  sinjrs  of 
good-will  and  kindness  toward  Japan 
— even  San  Francisco,  the  so-called 
hot-bed  of  the  anti-J  apanese  move- 
ments, was  not  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  If  you  want  further  proof  of 
the  prood  feeling  which  unites  the  two 
nations  on  the  Pacific,  the  ct)nclusion 
of  the  new  ti-eaty  in  advance  of  any 
other  countries  should  be  one  of  the 
most  substantial  kind* 


*'Your  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen; 
if  the  voice  of  the  mischief-makers  is 
louder  than  that  of  the  peace-makers, 
it  is  only  because  we  are  silent.  We, 
the  men  of  peace^  are  generally  too 
quiet  and  modest.  We  ought  to  shout 
and  fight,  as  much  as  our  noisy  oppo- 
nents, for  out  noble  and  sacred  cause. 
But  for  the  present,  let  us  speak  out 
our  hearts,  and  let  the  joyous  voice 
of  peace  drown  the  wicked  cry  for 
war,  and  let  it  re-echo  in  melodious 
harmony  from  both  sides  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.'* 


mi:.  K.  \V.  KRAZAIl, 
o;' Sale  A  l-'i:iziir,  Ltii.,  Vok'il.a  ti:i. 


Mr.  Frazar*s  Remarks. 

"Your  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen: 

"I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  fully 
realize  the  marvellous  effects  which 
have  been  wrought  in  our  lives  by  the 
nronderful       inventions       of  tiie 
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past    few    years.      The  perfection 
of     explosives     and     weapons  has 
made    the     power     of  distruction 
too  terriWe  to  Aivk  of— the  loco- 
motive,  Pullman  car,  ocean  greyhound, 
submarine,  and,  latest  of  all  conquests, 
the  aroplane,  have  reduced  distances 
to  sudi  mere  commonplaces  of  hours  or 
minutes,  the  tel^one  and  tiie  wire- 
less telegraph  have  made  eommunica- 
tion  so  instantaneous,  the  new^pera 
have  brought  the  news  of  the  world  to 
OUT  breakfast  tables  to  such  a  wonder- 
ful degree,  that  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  the  planet  which  we  inhabit  has 
grown  very  small  indeed,  and  our  duty 
to  our  neighbors  made  very  different  to 
what  it  was  in  the  old  days. 

"In  close  parallel  to  these  more  mate- 
rial developments  the  education  of  our 
inteltectual  adf  has  likewise  progress- 
ed wonderfully  through  the  medium  of 
Schools,  Universites,  Religion,  Travd 
and  the  Press.    As  a  consequence  our 
relations  in  respect  to  the  World  at 
large  have   undergone   vast  changes, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  to  reap  the 
proper  benefit  of  both  invention  and 
education  and  to  fulfill  the  better  life 
taught  by  them  we  must  cultivate  a 
more  cordial  and  friendly  condition  of 
intercourse   between  our  fellow  ni-n. 

"One  of  the  most  practical  methods 
to  assist  in  the  accimipliehment  of  this 
desired  end  is  by  the  foundation  of 
Societies  who&e  direct  aim  should  be 
the  promotion  of  these  relations.  In 
the  America's  Friend  Association  1  be- 
lieve we  have  a  splendid  example,  and 
I  offer  to  the  members  and  their  Ex' 


ecutivG  Officers  my  most  hearty  congra- 
ttilations  and  good  wishes. 

*-There  i£  every  reason  why  Japan 
and  America  should  be  friends.  r):d 
they  not  many  years  ago  jo-n  huuds  as 
teacher  and  pupil?  And  should  tbc 
fact  that  the  pupil  has  learnt  so  fast 
to  almost  catch  up  with  the  teacher, 
lessen  that  teacher's  regard  for  the 
pupil?  No,  by  all  means,  no,  we 
^ould  be  proud  of  his  progress  and 
earnestly  continue  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  Science,  Art  and  Friendship  hand  in 
hand. 

''Japan  and  Americp.  ought  to  be 
more  than  friends:  we  diould  be  part- 
ners m  the  noble  tafk  of  the  Promotian 

of  the  WoildV  Peace. 

"I  tr-tke  a  g:reat  personal  interest  \n 
this  ouestion,  and  as  manv  of  you  may 
share  my  sentiments,  perhaps  a  shoit 
report  of  my  recent  trip  home  may  l)e 
acceptable.   While  I  went  on  a  matter 
of  business,  yet  I  lost  no  opportunity 
of  learning  how  the  American  public 
feels  towards    his    Japanese  nei^-hbor 
across  the  Pacific.    My  journey  took 
me  through  many  cities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  Middle  States  and  the  East, 
in  all  fully  25,000  miles.   As  a  special 
delegate  from  the  Japan  Peace  Society 
and  1  he  American  Peace  Society  of 
Japan.  1  had  the  privile^re  of  meetinjr 
many    prominent    gentlemen,    and  in 
many  places  was  invited    to  delivci* 
^ort  addresses.    Everywhere  I  found 
an  earnest  desire  to  know  the  real  true 
facts.   I  found  people  grown  tired  and 
weary  of  the  sensational  yellow  news- 
paper   articles.      The  sober-minded 
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man-in-the- street  cherishes  no  such 
animosity  and  jealousies  as  some 
papers  vrwM  apparently  like  to  create. 
I  found  always  an  attentive  interested 
audience,  anxious  to  ^et  information 
that  was  reliable,  and  my  facts^  told 
simply  and  plainly  as  I  knew  tii^  'to 
be  true  from  my  own  experience,  met 
with  sympathetic  satisfaction.  What 
America  and  the  world  want  to-day  are 
facts^  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  give  them,  and  by  so  doing  choke 
out  tiie  weeds  of  prejudi^  and  narrow- 
minded  jealousy. 

"In  an  intei'X'iew  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  one  of  Americans  foremost 
peace-makers,  I  found  a  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  Japan,  wiUi  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  this  country  than  most  people 
realize.  He  gave  me  a  message  to  car- 
ry to  Count  Okuma,  President  of  the 
Japan  Peace  Society,  saying:  that  he 
was  putting  forth  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  good  relationship 
of  our  two  countries  and  to  dispel  the 
ridiculous  talk  of  war.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Japan  Society  in  New  York  city,  which 
society  is  composed,  as  you  know,  of 
both  Japanese  and  American  gentle- 
men in  the  United  States,  I  was  hon- 
ored with  a  special  resolution  of  cor- 
dial greeting  to  give  to  the  American 
Peace  Society  of  Japan. 

"While  in  New  York  T  learned  that 
the  Third  National  American  Peace 
Congress  is  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  on 
May  3rd.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  opened 
by  President  Taft,  and  will  be  attend- 
ed by  a  large  gathering  of  prominent 


men,  and  if  you  will  permit  of  ri> 
offering  a  suggestion,  1  think  a  short 
tel^rram  of  greeting  from  your  As- 
sociation to  that  congress  wouTd  be 
most  deeply  appreciated  as  showing  a 
practical  up-to-date  sympathy  with 
tiieir  work. 

"The  welcome  news  of  the  formal 
ratification  of  the  new  treaty  reached 
me  while  travelin^r  between  California 
and  New  York.    I  therefore  had  the 
(^»portunity  of  speaking  with  many 
friends  in  the  cities  en  route  and  it 
gives  me  the  keenest  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  report  the  satisfaction  shown 
on  every  hand.    One  of  the  gratifying 
points  being  the  fact  of  America  lead- 
ing the  way.    As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  falsetto  note  of  discord  was 
raised  from  San  Francisco,  diligently 
magnified  by  the  famous,  or  should  I 
not  jay  infamous,  yellow  press;  but 
it  carried  but  slight  weight  in  the 
country's    opini<m.     I    hope    I  am 
not    overstepping    the    bounds  of 
propriety^  if  I  say  that  America's 
business  men  deeply  appreciate  the 
dip^nity    with    which    Japan's  great 
statesmen  have  handled  the  situation, 
especially  the  hysterical  press,  and  to 
Marquis  Komura  I  beg  to  offer  my 
respectful  cdngratulations. 

^n  oondusion,  I  venture  to  enter 
the  presence  of  Diplomacy  long  enough 
to  say  to  our  beloved  Ambassador,  Mr. 
O'Brien ,  that  he  has  nothing  but 
friends,  both  at  home  in  America  and 
among  his  compatriots  here,  and,  I 
trust,  as  well  the  Japanese  people. 
We  believe  he  is  the  right  man  in  the 


riglit  place,  and  we  hc^  he  will  long 

remain  at  the  post  he  now  so  ably  fills. 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  but  a  small  comet 
in  this  bright  constellation  and  it  is 
time  I  passed  out  of  vision.  I  thank 
you  for  your  attention  md  for  this 
delii^tful  dinner/' 


DB.  SOYEDA, 
PMiident  of  the  maoKHal  Bftnk  4^  Japan. 


Dr.  Soyeda's  Speech. 

^Exeeliencies  and  GenUemen:  First 
of  all  I  beg  to  dfer  thaaaks  for  the 
favor  of  Uie  opportunity  to  witness 

leading  men  of  U.S.A.  and  Japan  ga- 
thered here  to-nigrht  in  one  room  en- 
joying sweetness  of  cordial  friendship. 

"Speaking  of  sweetness,  the  name  of 
Amenca  sounds  sweet,  evm  to  onr 
infant  popniaee,  bemg  associated  with 
Awi,  wfaidi  is  as  yon  know  the  most 
widely  consumed  confection.  With  Am^ 
cries  of  children  are  stopped  at  once. 


To  be  more  serious,  by  facts  long  and 
often  repeated  by  history,  the  name 

of  America  is  identified  by  whole  of 
the  Japanese  people,  with  something 
kind,  just,  helping,  peaceful  and  civiliz- 
ed. Such  a  sentiment  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  people  num- 
bering over  fifty  million  cannot  be  easi- 
ly moved  or  eradicated. 

"It  is  said  by  suptrilcial  observers 
that  we  are  changeable  and  warlike. 
Indeed  as  a  progressive  nati<«  we  wel- 
come useful  reforms  but  in  our  inner 
sentiments  we  have  always  been  the 
same  Japanese  after  all.  As  to  our 
being  warlike,  nothing  is  so  unfounded. 
It  is  true  that  of  late  we  had  to  fight 
rather  a  big  batUe.  But  fhaX  was  for 
our  self-preservation  aft^  being  vror- 
ried  and  teased  to  the  extreme,  and  at 
the  last  moment. 

"What  was  said  so  far  about  our  na- 
•  tional  sentiment,  I  believe  and  hope 
holds  good  also  in  the  case  of  the  states, 
uhere  the  sound^eaded  inqparti^  res- 
ponsible men  think  in  the  same  way 
and  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
peace  loving  and  fair-minded,  and  es- 
pecially whose  national  and  constitu- 
tional aj^iraticm  is  peace,  jpstice  and 
civilisation. 

"It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admit- 
ted that  so-called  Anti-Japan  cries  are 
made  use  of  now-a-days  by  politicians 
and  men  of  sellsh  aims,  just  like  cries 
of  wolf  were  repeated  by  the  shepherd 
boy  mentioned  in  Aesop  fable.  Let 
th«n  as  they  like  rq^t  the  cries,  of 
wolf  coming,  but  never  let  the  wolf 
itself  come  by  all  means.   In  keeping 


man-in-the-street  cherisiies  no  such 
aniniobity  and  jealou&ies  as  some 
papers  would  apparently  like  to  create. 
I  found  always  an  attentive  interested 

audience,  nnxions  to  j^et  information 

that  was  reliable,  and  my  facts,  told 

simply  and  plainly  as  I  knew  them  lo 
be  true  from  my  own  experience,  met 

with  sympathetic  satisfaction.  What 
America  and  tht*  world  want  to-day  are 
facts,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  ^ive  them,  snd  by  so  doing  choke 
out  the  weeds  of  prejudice  and  narrow- 
minded  jealousy. 

"In  an  interview  with  ]\Ir.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  one  of  America's  foremost 
peace-makers,  I  found  a  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  Japan,  with  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  this  country  than  most  people 
realize.  He  gave  me  a  niessage  to  car- 
ry to  Count  Oki.niia.  President  of  the 
Japan  Peace  Society,  sayinii*  that  he 
was  putting  forth  every  effott  in  his 

power  to  promote  the  good  relationship 
of  our  two  countries  and  to  dispel  the 
ridiculous  talk  of  war.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive    Committee    of  the 

Japan  Society  in  New  York  citv.  which 
hocioty  is  composed,  as  you  know,  of 
both  Japanese  and  American  gentle- 
men in  the  United  States,  I  was  hon- 
ored with  a  special  resolution  of  cor- 
dial greeting  to  give  to  the  American 
Peace  Society  of  Japan. 

"While  in  New  York  T  learned  that 
the  Third  National  American  Peace 
Congress  is  to  he  held  at  P»aliimore  on 
May  ;ird.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  opened 
by  President  Taft,  and  will  be  attend- 
ed by  a  large  gathering  of  prominent 


men,  and  if  you  will  permit  cf  rij 
offering  a  nu^gestion,  I  think  a  fc'.crt 
telegram  of  greeting  from  your  As- 
sociation to  that  congrass  wc'j'cl  hi 
most  deeply  appreciated  as  showing  a 
practical  up-to-date  sympathy  with 
their  work. 

"The  welcome  news  of  the  formal 
ratification  of  the  new  treaty  reached 
me  wliile  traveling  between  California 
and  New  York.    I  therefore  had  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  with  many 
friends  in  the  cities  en  route  and  it 
gives  me  the  keenest  pleasure  to  be 
;>b1"  to  ronort  the  satisfaction  shown 
on  every  i;and.    One  of  the  ^-ralifNinj? 
points  bein.^"  the  fact  of  America  lead- 
ing the  way.    As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  falsetto  note  of  discord  was 
raised  from  San  Francisco,  diligently 
■nai  nified  by  the  famous,  or  should  I 
not   ,ay   infamous,  yellow  presp;  but 
it  carried  but  slight  \veijiht   in  the 
country*s    opinion.     I    hope    I  am 
not    overstepping    the    bounds  of 
propriety,  if  I   say  that  America's 
busineps  men   deeply   appreciate  the 
-liji-nitx     with    which    Japan's  great 
statesmen  have  handled  the  situation, 
especially  the  hysterical  press,  and  to 
Marquis  Komura  I  beg  to  offer  my 
respectful  cdngratulations, 

"In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  enter 
the  presence  of  Diplomacy  long  enough 
to  say  to  our  beloved  Ambassador,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  that  he  has  nothing  but 
friends,  both  at  home  in  Anierio  i  ind 
among  his  compatriots  here,  and,  I 
trust,  as  well  the  Japanese  people. 
We  believe  he  is  the  right  man  in  the 
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right  place,  and  we  hope  he  will  long 

remain  at  the  post  he  now  so  ably  fills. 

"CJentlemen.  I  am  but  a  small  comet 
in  this  bright  constellation  and  it  is 
time  I  passed  out  of  vision.  1  thank 
>ou  for  your  attention  and  for  this 
delightful  dinner." 


i>n.  SOVKDA, 
President  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan. 


Dr.  Soyeda's  Speech. 

"Excellencies  and  Gentlemen:  First 
of  all  I  b%  to  offer  thanks  for  the 
favor  of  the  opportunity  to  witness 
leading  men  of  U.S.A.  and  Japan  ga- 
thered here  to-ni^;-ht  in  one  room  en- 
joying sweetness  of  cordial  friendship. 

Speaking  of  sweetness,  the  name  of 
America  aoands  sweet,  even  to  our 
infant  populace,  being  associated  with 
Ame,  which  is  as  you  know  the  most 
widely  consumed  confection.  With  Ame 
cries  of  children  are  stopped  at  once. 


To  be  moi*e  serious,  by  facts  ior.g  and 
often  repeated  by  history,  the  name 
of  America  is  identified  by  whole  of 
the  Japanese'  i)coi>le,  v.ith  somethinjr 
kind,  just,  helping,  peaceful  and  civiliz- 
ed. Such  a  sentiment  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  people  num- 
bering over  fifty  million  cannot  be  easi- 
ly moved  or  eradicated. 

**lt  is  said  by  ^-up*.  riicial  ()bsei  vei-s 
that  we  are  changeable  and  warlike, 
indeed  as  a  progressive  nation  we  wel- 
come useful  reforms  but  in  our  inner 
sentiments  we  have  always  been  the 
.^i.  me  Japanese  after  ail.  to  (var 

being  warlike,  nothing  is  so  unfounded. 
It  is  true  that  of  late  we  had  to  fi^^t 
rather  a  big  battle.  But  that  was  for 
our  self-preservation  after  being  wor- 
ried and  teased  to  the  extreme,  and  at 
the  hi-t  momoni. 

"What  was  said  so  far  about  our  na- 
•tional  sentiment,  I  believe  and  hope 
holds  good  also  in  the  case  of  the  states, 
where  the  sound-headed  impartial  res- 
ponsible men  think  in  the  same  way 
and  where  the  bulk  <>t  the  pcjple  are 
peace  lovinj;-  and  fair-minded,  and  es- 
pecially whose  national  and  constitu- 
tional aspiration  is  peace,  justice  and 
civilization. 

''It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admit- 
ted that  so-calletl  Anti-Japan  cries  are 
made  use  of  u^w-a-days  by  politicians 
and  men  of  sellsh  aims,  just  like  cries 
01  wolf  were  repeated  by  the  shepherd 
boy  mentioned  in  Aesop  fable.  Let 
them  as  they  like  repeat  the  cries  of 
wolf  coming,  but  never  let  the  wolf 
itself  come  by  all  means.    In  keeping 
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cff  the  wolfish   national   danger,  we 
must  be  carefully  guarded,  and  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  leading  men  of 
two  countries  so  well  represented  here 
to-night,  to  guard  against  the  woU 
not  <mly  for  Hie  sake  <rf  their  own 
countries  but  for  tiie  peace  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  for  Ihe  furtherance 
of  civilization.    If  the  two  neighbors 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  be  at  one 
and  work  in  harmony,  none  dare  to 
disturb  the  peace  in  the  Orient,  and 
if  the  two  wozk  hand  in  hand  what 
is  there  that  cannot  be  dwae?  Wheie- 
i)S  if  by  chance  contrary  be  the  case, 
although  it  may  serve  the  vile  pur- 
poses of  mischief-makers,  it  must  be 
de^ly  lamfliif*^  as  the  greatest  na- 
.tiosial  and  intematkoud  calauniUeB. 


**Yfe  must  thank  then  our  able  Pre- 
sident in  his  having  broui^t  toge- 
their  here  leading  mm  of  two  naHons 

so  that  they  can  strengthen  their  cor- 
dial friendship  and  better  their  mu- 
tual understanding,  for  nothing  is  so 
fatal  to  international  amity  as  separa- 
tion and  minnderstanding.     I  must 
cmgratuUte  also  our  Prerident  in  his 
being  able  to  secure  the  presence  of 
so    many   leading    spirits,   on  whom 
rests  the  pressing  and  most  weighty 
responsibility  of  guiding  their  people 
towards  good,  and  on  whom  we  must 
x^Iy  to  beeme  the  germ  and  central 
pow^r  to  unite  the  two  naticnu  for  tiw 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  peace 
and  civilization." 
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THE  "JAPAN  TIMES"  ON  THE  CELEBBATION. 


EDITORIAL  ON  THE  HISTORIC  BANQUET  AND 
ADDRESSES  MADE  ON  THE  OCCASION. 


WRITING  on  this  historic 
function,  the  Japan  Times 
of  May  3,  1911  had  the  following 
to  say  editorially: 

**A  Notable  dinner  indeed  was  that 
given  on  Monday  night  when  the 
Be^  Kyokwai  of  Jspen  entertained 
Americans,  resident  and  visiting,  in 
celebration  of  the  near  treaty.  It 
was  not  notable  because  of  the  dinner 
itself,  but  because  of  the  personnel  of 
tiie  hosts  and  the  guests,  and  because 
of  the  diaracter  and  utterances  of 
the  speakers. 

*^The  speakers'  table  was  a  remark- 
able galai^.  Itt  tiie  center  and  be- 
side the  host,  who,  himself,  is  a 
Privy  Councillor  of  the  Emperor,  sat 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  AflEairs  of 
Japan,  whose  great  services  to  ibis 
country  have  recently  been  re- 
cognised by  fhe  Etoperor— Mazquis 
Komura.    Upon  the  right  of  Vis- 


count liaueko.  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, was  the  American  Ambasr 
sador,  grave  and  courtly  and  dignifi- 
ed, who  for  nearly  four  years  now 
has  consistmUy  and  conecientioufily 
served  his  own  country  while  at  the 
ganie  time  in  this  country  he  has 
mftde  many  friends  for  America. 
Ex-Governor  Fort  of  New  Jersey^  a 
notable    figure    anywhere,    who  is 
visiting  in  Japan,  wa8  called  in  to  sit 
at  this  table,  and  the  speech  whiA 
he  delivered  and  which  was  printed 
yesterday  in  the  Japan  Times,  oug^t, 
we  believe,  to  be  read  in  every  Bcbod 
in  Japan,  in  every  home  in  America 
and  by  every  lover  of  peace  or  the 
advancement  of  a  people. 

"The  health  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whidi  was  drunk 
after  the  assemblage  stood  and 
listened,  with  glasses  up-raised,  to 
the  stirring  strains  ot  the  "Star- 
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spaugled  Banner/'  and  the  healtii  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
accompaiued  by  our  own  glorious 
anthem,  were  like  grace  said  beiiwre 
a  feast  of  eloiiuenee.  There  was  no 
small  wgnificance  in  each  and  every 
address— for  addresses  tlwiy  were,  not 
diiuior  speeches  with  the  frivolons 
touch  and  the  pleasant  story,  but 
earnest  forceful  utterances  carefuUy 
written  and  carefully  read. 

''Surely  no  higher  testimony  to  the 
true  sentiment  or  tribute  to  the  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  people  of  this 
country  could  be  given  or  paid  than 
what  was  «id  by  the  speakers. 

'^The  President  of  the  House  of 
Peerfr— Prince  Tokugawa,  the  worthy 
representative  of  a  great  and  noble 
house!!    Will  the  petty  critic  tdl 
us  that  such  as  he  would  speak  as 
we  recorded  yesterday  and  that  sin- 
cerity was  lacking? 
-  "The  Vice-President  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan  and  the  head  o£  the  great 
banking  institution,  which  transacts 
business  with  the  foreign  bankers  of 
the  world-Baron  Takabasbill  Are 
we  to  be  told  that  such  as  he  can  give 
and  waste  time  to  toy  with  words 
for  the  sake  of  attempting  to  de- 
ceive? 

"The  head  of  the  great  Industrial 
Bank— Dr.  Soyedall  Is  he,  too,  to 
be  written  down  as  one  pf  iJiose  who 


chatter  with  their  lips  words  in  dis- 
cord with  the  humor  fd  the  heart? 

And  an  earnest  man,  indeed,  is 
the  Mayor  of  Tokyo— Ozaki  Yukio, 
than  whom  we  believe  no  more 
sincere  and  earnest  man— few  biaver 

men— exist. 

"The  American  Ambassador,  re- 
presentative of  a  great  and  honest, 
rugged,  straightforward  people,  him- 
self a  man  of  th^t  people,  self-made 
and  self-reliant. 

''The  man  who  has  in  a  great 
State,  almost  itself  a  kingdom,  ruled 
the  destinies  of  a  busy  people  as  a 
business  man  and  as  a  statesman 
QoTenior  Fort,  who  comes  to  Japan 
to  see  and  to  learn!! 

"The  Vice-President  of  the  I'or- 
eign  Board  of  Trade,  representating 
•himself  a  great  house  and  surely  tte 
representative  of  the  best  class  of 
foreigners  trading  in  Japan— Mr.  D. 
H.  Blake! 

"And  the  partner  in  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  reliable  iirms  do- 
ing business  ahnost  exduavely  with 
the  most  astute  of  Japanese— Mr.  B. 
Erazarl 

"Are  all  these  men  of  tiie  Bast  and 

these  men  of  the  West  to  be  written 
down  as  liam  and  as  humbugs?  Or 
shall  we  fix  it  very  firmly  in  Gpi 
minds  that  there  are  two  elements 
here  and  abroad,  the  <me  safe  and 
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sane,  the  other  unsafe,  unreliable, 
narrow,  {^judical,  purchasable,  and 
of  such  material  as  is  needed  and 
can  be  welded  into  a  band  of  crimi- 
nals whose  office  in  life  it  is  to  create 
strife,  discord,  and  war?  Harin|t 


got  this  fixed,  we  can  tiien  decide 

with  which  element  we  prefer  to  ally 
ourselves.  For  thinking  Japan,  there 
is  but  one  cIkucc;  long  agl>  m  learn- 
ed one  wliieh  side  the  choice  of 
thinking  America  lies." 


 THE  

Japan  Times" 

{Daily  and  Weekly) 


QOTH  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Edttioas  of  the 

**  Japan  Times "  which  are  artistically 
illustrated^  go  to  every  community,  into  almost 
every  household,  where  English  is  read  in 

Japan  and  the  rest  d  the  Far  East. 
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in  any  European  language  in  Eastern  Asia. 
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countries. 
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